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(THE LECTURE AGENCY Limrrep (late 


of Birmingham), 3, GEORGE YARD, LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C , act as AGENTS for the most distinguished Lecturers 
and Entertainers in Great Britain. 


R.H. the PRINCE of WALES is 

© the oubiest of the ESSAY for which prizes of TWENTY 

GUINEAS are offered by the LECTURE AGENCY, Lisitep, of 

3, George Yard, Lombard Street, London, E.C. Conditions forwarded 
upon receipt of a stamp for postage. 


THE GIRTON GOVERNESS and 


SCHOOL AGENCY.—Mapame Avnert introduces English and 
Foreign Governesses, Governess Pupils, Visiting Teachers, Companions, 
&c., and recommends Schools and Educational Homes; Schools 
transferred, Partnerships arranged.—27, Regent Street, 8.W. 


G ENTLEMAN with capital seeks 


JUNIOR PARTNERSHIP in Publishing Business; or would 
treat for Share or Purchase of Country Newspaper.—Apply in con- 
fidence to Z., care of Stoddard & Neilson, Solicitors, Glasgow. 


VAN AIVASOVSKY.—A Collection of 


30 Large and Important MARINE PAINTINGS by this well- 
known Russian Artist pow ON VIEW at the GOUPIL GALLERIES, 
yy me ty VALADON, & CO., 117, NEW BOND STREET. 

dmission Is. 














POPULAR INSTITUTE MANAGER.— 


The advertiser desires to engage the services of a gentleman to 


take charge of 


telligent population of country artisans and agricultural labourers 
This ineurty is made bond Jide ‘ n 
interested in such work.—Address, * Institute,” c.o. Mercury-office 
i, with a note of age, qualifications, and experience, salary, an 
referees. 


T= 
MONIAL FUND. 


Many friends and admirers of Dr. Grorce Buitrn, C.B., F.S.A. 





having expressed the with. that after his services, of upwards of fifty assist the author in her well-directed efforts to bring before the public 
years, at the British Museum so efficiently performed in the Reading 
d as Keeper of the Printed Books a suitable ACKNOW- 


oom an 
LEDGMENT should be offered to him on his retirement. 


An influential Committee of Noblemen and Gentlemen, with the 
<.G., as Chairman, has been formed to carry out such 
BSCRIPTIONS are invited to be at once sent to 
> TEVENS, Esq., Hon. Treasurer of the proposed Testimonial 
Fund, 4, Trafalgar Square, W.C., or to Messrs. Barciay, Ransom & Co., 
Bankers,j1, Pall Mall East, who have kindly consented to receive them. 


Eart Svrencer, K.G 
an givect, and SU 











CATALOGUES. 





the Organisation and Management of a Popular 
Institute, with Library, Class-rooms, Music-room and Gymnasium, 
Baths and Playing-grounds, in a Midland county, amongst an in- 


and deserves attention from gentlemen 


“GEORGE BULLEN” TESTI- 


TRISCHLER & CO.’S LIST. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
A RAILWAY FOUNDLING. 3 vols. 


By NOMAD, Author of “* The Milroys.” 
The Daily Telegraph says: “It is a story which from the outset is 
delightfully tantalising. It isa story that must be read to be under- 
8 . There is vivacity and adventure in it, and good as the authoress’s 
revious work, ‘The Milroys,’ was, it is not too much to say this is 


The Sunday Times 5 : “It isanovel of an agreeable kind, agraphic 
picture drawn by the hand of an expert, and the story is interesting 
and amusing.” 


The ROMANCE of aSTATION. 2 vols. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED, Author of “ Nadine,” “ Affinities,” 
“ Policy and Passion,” ‘Australian H eroine,” &c 

The Spectator says: ‘* This is a really able writer. but she has never 
done anything Cg so good as ‘ Komance of a Station.’ The fascina- 
ting, inscrutable Necta Wilson, the veiled Princess, is a veritable 
creation, whose presence in any book would suffice to make it notable. 
We hope Mrs. Campbell Praed will give us other books that we can 
praise as heartily and unreservedly.” 


THE QUEEN of the BLACK HAND. 


By HUGH COLEMAN DAVIDSON, Author of “The Old Adam,” 
= — on the Waters,” “‘ The Green Hills by the Sea.” Cloth gilt, 


3s. 6d, 
The Glasgow Herald says: “ The name of Hugh Coleman Davidson 
has become so well known to novel readers that they know what to 
expect when he gives them a new book.” 


DARELL BLAKE. By Lady Colin 


CAMPBELL. 5th Thousand. Extra cloth, bevelled boards, 272 


pages. 6s. 
From the Saturday Review —‘The character of Lady Colin Campbell's 
hero is imtensely interesting. It reveals uncommon acuteness and 
freshness of observation, and that reserve of power which the posses- 
sion and artistic control of power can alone suggest. Lady Colin 
Campbell is certainly gifted in the art, so like intuition it may well be 
intuition, that impels the unfaltering hand to stay at the moment in 
the process of characterisation to give the required accent of light or 
nuance of shade, with the simple and delicate touch that is most 


a) 


effective. 


DOCTOR GREYSTONE. By Madame 


VAN DE VELDE. Third Thousand. Bevelled boards, cloth 
extra, 292 4 p., 3s. 6d. 
The World says: “‘ Dr. Greystone’ is a clever and original book ; 
and in these days of over-emphasis and exaggeration an author who 
can pags so quietly and —— over the scene in the prologue of the 
er1ing wife’s death deserves high praise.” 


MIDGE. By May Crommelin, Author 


of “ Brown Eyes,” “ Violet Vyvian,” ‘Cross Roads,” &c. Cloth gilt 
and bevelled boards, 6s. [Just out. 


THE COPPER CRASH. By Frank 


DANBY, Author of “ Doctor Philips,” ‘A Babe in Bohemia.” 
Seventh Thousand. Picture boards, 2s. 


A NASTY CROPPER. By G. F. 


UNDERHILL, Author of “In at the Death,” &c. A Realistic 
and Sensational Sporting Story. Picture boards, 2s. 


JUST OUT.—NEW BOOK BY JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


DINNA FORGET. By the Author of 


“ Booties’ Baby” and “ Harvest.” 30,000 copiesof ** Dinna Forget ” 
have been sold in fourteen days. Paper, 1s.; cloth boards, Is. 6d. 
The Scotsman says: ** John Strange Winter's tale is a love-story that 
is like nothing else in fiction = the former work of this pleasing 
author. It is sentimental without being spoony. and carries the in- 
terest lightly along without haste and without rest.” 


A SOCIETY SCANDAL. By Rita, 


Author of “Sheba,” “The Mystery of a Turkish Bath,” &c. 
Eleventh Thousand. Paper, 1s. 


AGATHA’S QUEST. With Preface by 


JULES VERNE. By ROBERT SHERARD, Author of “ Rogues.” 
Paper, 1s. 


ENORMOUS aes OF MISS AMYE ed REALISTIC 
a Bde 


ND SENSATIONAL NOV 
RUBY! RUBY! RUBY! or, How 


GIRLS ARE TRAINED FOR CIRCUS LIFE 
Among others the following well-known ladies and gentlemen have 
kindly allowed their names to be used as indicative of their desire to 


the horrible cruelties practised by circus trainers on unoffendin 

children who are committed to their care for the purpose of specia 

instruction :— 

Gainsford Bruce, Esq., Q.C., M.P.| H. H. Raphael, Esq., London 

Jacob Bright, Esq., M.V. School Board 

Sir Richard Temple, M.P. John W. Rowntree, Esq. 

Joshua Rowntree, Esq., M.P. R. Manuel, Esq., M.A 

Walter McLaren, Esq., M.P. 

Rev. Alfred Norris. 

Rev. R. Macbeth, M.A. 

Rev. F. A. Walker, M.A., D.D. Edinburgh. 

Mrs. 8S. Bennett, Richmond. _—| Mrs F. Morrison. Farmwood, Ascot 
Roya Commission.—Mr. Gainsford Bruce, Q.C., M.P , has promised 

that as soon as sufficient evidence can be obtained to justify such a 


Colonel D’VUyley Battley, High 
Sheriff. County Wicklow. 
Mrs. Annie Jarvis, School Board, 





PAEDEKER'S& BADDELEY’S GUIDE 


BOOKS. 


New Detailed CATALOGUE, now ready, sent post free on application: 


Duta & Co., 37, Soho Square, Louden. 





TYPE-WRITING. 


IP YDE-WRITING, in best style, at 1d. per 


References to Authors — 


folio. Shorthand Notes_taken. 
Miss Giappixu, 1, Loughborough Road, Brixton, 8.W. 








Small Advertizements continued on page 37. 





- | step, he will call attention to the matter in the House of Commons, 
with a view of inducing the Government to advise her Majesty to 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into and report upon the treat- 
ment of children whilst being trained to the business of circus riders, 
acrobats, and contortionists ‘ 
Cloth, 2s. 6d.; picture boards, 2s. 
Manchester Guardian says: ** ‘Ruby’ by Amye Reade. This book is 
notable on account of the charges brought by the authoress against a 
manager or managers in general of circuses. It is an indictment so 
tremendous that, if it can be proved, the authoress should not be con- 
tent with representing a picture to harrow nove] readers. She should 
collect her proofs and lay them before the Public Prosecutor. Miss 
Reade asserts that n cases of contumacy girls of seventeen are stripped 
naked by the circus-master and flogged by him till they are sick and 


faint and bleeding. 


By ALFRED MARSHALL, M.A., Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge, Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, sometime Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 2 vols.,8vo. Vol. I. (Jn afew days. 


THE METHODS of ETHICS. By 


HENRY SIDGWICK, Knightbridge, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge; Author of 
“The Principles of Political Economy,” ‘ Outlines in the 
History of Ethics for English Readers,” &c. Fourth 
Edition. Svo, 14s. 


MR. MONTAGU WILLIAMS’S REMINISCENCES. 
POPULAR EDITION. 
the 


LEAVES of a LIFE. 
Fifth 


Reminiscences of Montagu Williams, Q.C. 
Thousand. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 

In cloth, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. 

In paper covers, 2s. 6d. 


Being 





NEW NOVELS. 
PLAIN TALES from the HILLS. By 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 1vol. Third Edition. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 


THE TRAGIC MUSE. By Henry 


JAMES, Author of ‘The Europeans,” “1 - Miller,’’ 
“A London Life,” &c. 3 vols., crown Svo, 31s. 6:1. 


A SOUTH SEA LOVER: a Romance. 


By ALFRED ST. JOHNSTON, Author of “ Camping 
among Cannibals.’”’ 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 






MACMILLAN’S 8s, 64. NOVELS—New Volumes. 


WHEAT and TARES: a Modern 
Story. By Sir HENRY CUNNINGHAM, K.C.LE., 
Author of “ Cveruleans,” “The Heriots,” &c. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 

LOUISIANA; and THAT LASS o’ 
LOWRIE’S. By FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM, 
the ASTRONOMER-POET of PERSIA. Rendered into 
or Verse. Extra, Crown 8vo, in parchment binding, 
10s, 6d. 





AN INDEX TO SIR GEORGE GROVE’S “ DICTIONARY 
OF MUSIC.” 
A DICTIONARY of MUSIC: an Index 


and Catalogue of Articles contributed by each Writer to 

Sir GEORGE GROVE’S “ Dictionary of Music.” By 

Mrs. EDMOND R. WODEHOUSE. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
THIRD AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, a 
POPULAR HANDBOOK to. Including, by special 
permission, Notes collected from the Works of Mr. Ruskin. 
Compiled by EDWARD T. COOK. With Preface by 
JOHN RUSKIN, LL.D., D.C.L. Third Edition, Revised, 
Rearranged, and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 14s. 

POPULAR EDITION. 


A SEASON in SUTHERLAND. By 
JOHN E. EDWARDS-MOSS. Crown 8vo, sewed, 1s. 6d. 
“The Saturday Review says:—‘It is a delightful little 
volume for the lounger in summer shade, or for the tourist 
who likes a little sport and natural history when rambling. 
Who loves these, and loves a garden too, will thank Mr, 

Edwards-Moss for as pleasant a book as could be desired.” 

SIXTPENNY EDITION. 

A Sixpenny Edition of CHARLES KINGSLEY’S Novels. 

Medium 8vo, Sixpence each. Monthly volumes as under :— 


WESTWARD HO! 


[Next week. 


HYPATIA. [Auy. 
YEAST. [ Sept. 
ALTON LOCKE. [ Nov. 
TWO YEARS AGO. (Dec. 


HEREWARD THE WAKE. 


[Jan., 1891. 





18, New Brivce Srreet, Bracxrriars, E.C, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Loyvon. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIstT. 


POPULAR NOVELS. 


AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL. 


In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “OUGHT WE ‘TO 
VISIT HER?” 


PEARL POWDER. By Mrs. 


ANNIE EDWARDES, Author of “‘ Leah: a Woman of 
Fashion,’ &c. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


SECOND EDITION OF 


ACTE. By Hugh Westbury, 


Author of ‘* Frederick Hazzleden.”’ In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
** One of the best historical novels since ‘ The Last Days of 
Pompeii.’ ”_ Saturday Review. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THAT UNFORTUNATE 
MARRIAGE.” 


MADAME LEROUX. 


FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE, Author of * Black 
Spirits and White,” &c. In 3 vols., crown Svo. 

“Tt is a satisfaction to possess now-a-days an auther who 
reminds us so often and so pleasantly of the best achievements 
of the great writers, and who never lapses into dulness or 
tediousness.’’— Manchester Examiner. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DREAMER.” 


MR. BRYANTS MISTAKE, 


By KATHARINE WYLDE, Author of * An Tll-Regu- 
lated Mind,” &c. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
“To say that in this novel the characters and results of their 
actions are traced out step by step in the incidents and the 
_ of the story, and that they teach in this way an interesting 
egend, is only to give the author the praise which her skilful 
workmanship unquestionably deserves. 
story _are indisputable.” — Athenaeum. 


The merits of this 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY LITTLE LADY.” 


The FAILURE of ELIZABETH. 


By E. FRANCES POYNTER, Author of “ Among the 
Hills,” &c. In 3 vols., crown Svo. 

“The heroine is drawn with all the kindly knowledge and 
gentle experience which characterise Miss Poyyrrn’s art, and 
who, ‘failure’ though she may be, yet carries the sympathy of 
her reader with her to the end.”— World, 





A NEW EDITION, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 


By the Author of “The Danvers Jewels,” &e. 
a the latest addition to “ Bentley’s Favourite 
ovels, 


Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOVELS BY ROSA N. CAREY. 


NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL. 
NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. 
ONLY the GOVERNESS. 
QUEENIE’S WHIM. 

ROBERT ORD’S ATONEMENT. 
UNCLE MAX. 

WEE WIFIE. 

WOOED and MARRIED. 


Each in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6: 


NOVELS BY RHODA BROUGHTON. 


COMETH UP as a FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. 
JOAN. | NANCY. 
NOT WISELY but too WELL. 
RED as a ROSE is SHE. 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 
BELINDA. 
‘*DOCTOR CUPID.” 
RicuarD Buntiry & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


THE MODERN MALADY ; or, Sufferers 
from ‘Nerves.’ By CYRIL BENNETT, Author of 
‘The Massage Case,” &c. With an Introduction by 
HERBERT TIBBITS, M.D., F.R.C P. 1 vol., crown 
8vo, 6s. 

‘Common sense speaks from every page ” 
Manchester Examiner. 


MY WIFE'S POLITICS. By Horace 


HUTCHINSON. An Amusing Story for the Holidays. 
Price One Shilling, At all Booksellers and Railway 
Bookstalls. 


. ‘*No one will take up the story without heartily enjoying 
it.’”—Scotsman. 


LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. 
With an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. Cloth, 
square 8vo, 1s. 6d. ; also, an Edition specially bound for 
a Prize or Gift-Book, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 


PROF. EGGLESTON’S HISTORIES of 
the UNITED STATES. 


1, THE HOUSEHOLD HISTORY, Royal 8vo, 12s, 
2, THE SCHOOL HISTORY. Square 8vo, 7s, 6d. 
8. THE CHILD'S HISTORY. 4s, 6d. 


These volumes contain hundreds of finely worked illustra- 
tions and maps, and form a series of unrivalled beauty on the 
subject of which they treat. 


THE BEST ELIZABETHAN PLAYS, 
comprising ‘“‘The Jew of Malta,’ ‘The Alchemist,” 
**Philaster,” ‘The Two Noble Kinsmen,” and “ The 
Duchess of Malfi.” Edited by W.R. THAYER. Large 
crown 8vo, 612 pages, 7s. 6d, 


**\ useful edition, slightly expurgated.”—7Zimes. 





SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


TACITUS.—ANNALS. Books I.—VI. 
Edited, in the College Series of Latin Authors, by the 
late Professor ALLEN. . xl.—486 pages, oh 7s. 6d, 

Now ready. 


ALLEN and GREENOUGH’S LATIN 
GRAMMAR. 488 pages, half-morocco, 6s. 
Classical Review.—“ No teacher of Latin Grammar, and no 
worker in Latin Grammar, can dispense with the book.” 


PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSITION. 
By W. C. COLLAR, Author of ‘‘The Beginner's Latin 
Book.” Cloth, crown 8vo, 278 pages, 5s. 


WILLIAMS’ and LASCELLES’ IN- 
TRODUCTION to CHEMICAL SCIENCE. Edited by 
B. P. LASCELLES, M.A., F.C.S., Assistant Master and 
Librarian at Harrow School. Crown 8vo, 232 pages, 
cloth, 3s. 6d., with 50 Illustrations. 


MODERN FRENCH READINGS. 
With Helps for Composition, Edited by A. JAMSON 
SMITH, M.A., Head Master of King Edward's School, 
Camp Hill, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 263 pp., cloth, 3s. 


LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES. 
Edited for the Use of Schools, it is believed for the first 
time, by Prof. SUMICHRAST, of Harvard University, 
and now in use at Eton College. Cloth, 289 pages, 3s. 6d, 


COLLAR’S GERMAN LESSONS. 


Based on Eysenbach’s German Grammar, and forming a 
complete manual for the use of beginners, with Exercises 
and Vocabularies. Cloth, crown 8vo, 370 pages, 6s. 


BENCH WORK in WOOD. A Hand- 


hook for Technical Schools and Manual Training Classes. 
With over 300 Illustrations. Cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


PLANT ORGANISATION. A Review 


of the Structure and Morphology of Plants by the written 
method. With Diagrammatic Illustrations. By R. H. 
WARD, Professor of Botany in the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, 4to, stiff cover, 4s. 


Loxpon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
18, Warwick Square, Paternoster Row, 
in connection with 
Gixn & Co., Boston and New York. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 60.’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 


‘A perfectly delightful book of Irish popular tales.”’ 
SaturDAy Review. 


MYTHS AND FOLK-LORE 


OF IRELAND. 
By JEREMIAH CURTIN. 
WITH ETCHED FRONTISPIECE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 9s. 


“Mr. Curtin’s work is especially valuable. It saves from 
loss many a fragment of folk-lore, and gives the reader a 
glimpse at the people of those remoter districts of Ireland, 
which, as the author says, are inhabited by men who, for the 
scholar and student of mankind, are by far the most interest- 
ing in the country.”—Dublin Nation. 

“Our chief favourite is the story which tells why the 
Gruagach Gaire ceased tolaugh. It is perfectly delicious, 
new, romantic, excellent. Mr. Curtin’s is the best book of 
tales for many a long day.”—Saturday Review. 

‘* A most welcome addition to the small stock of folk-tales 
collected in Ireland. Although no information is given 
about the narrators, the tales are obviously genuine, and as 
obviously translated with spirit and verve.” —Folk-Lore. 

‘“ Nobody who once opens the enchanted volume can shut 
it till he knows what saddened the jolly Gruagach Gaire.” 

° London Dai'y News. 








THE 


INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER 


UPON HISTORY, 1660-1783. 


By Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S. Navy. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 18s. 


“The author’s matter is as absorbing as it is lengthy, and 
the whole budget of important facts which he has herein col- 
lected are set forth in a style both graceful and succinct. 
It may be confidently asserted that by everyone possessing 
in any degree a taste for the incidents and conditions of 
nautical warfare, the 540 pages of this book will be read with 
the greatest appreciation.’"—Admiralty Gazette. 





A new novel of great power and interest now first 
translated from the Polish. 


WITH FIRE AND SWORD. 


AN HISTORICAL NOVEL OF POLAND AND 
RUSSIA. 


By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. 
Translated from the —_ by JEREMIAH 
CURTIN. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


‘It is the first large work of the author, and has placed 
him at the head of living Polish novelists......The story has 
solid merits which give it a high rank.’—Scoteman. 

“The first of Polish novelists, past or present, and second 
to none now living in England, France, or Germany.......He 
has Dumas’s facility for conceiving and carrying out a com- 
plicated historical romance ; he has much of Bret Harte’s 
dry humour and laconic pathos, and a good deal of Turgénieff’s 
melancholy suggestiveness, with some of his delicacy of 
touch.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 


The SWEDISH REVOLUTION 
UNDER GUSTAVUS VASA. 


By PAUL BARRON WATSON. 
Cloth 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 


A new Library Edition of DE VIGNY’S famous 
historical romance ‘‘ Cing Mars; or, a Conspiracy 
under Louis XIII.”’ 

Translated by WILLIAM HAZLITT. 

With 13 beautifully etched Plates by Gauszan, from 
drawings by Dawant. 

2 vols., Svo, cloth, gilt top, 30s, 








London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, 
Fetter Lane, Fleet Strect, E.C. ; 


Boston, U.S.: Lirrzz, Browy, & Co., 


254, Washington Street. 
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LITERATURE. 


In Darkest Africa; or the Quest, Rescue, 
and Retreat of Emin, Governor of 
Equatoria. By Henry M. Stanley. In 
2 vols. (Sampson Low.) 


Few works have in recent times been looked 
forward to with more eager expectation than 
this remarkable record of an expedition 
which will always stand out as one of the 
great episodes in the history of geographical 
research. None have, probably, more 
entirely satisfied the anticipations of the 
public, unless it be Through the Dark Con- 
tinent, that other work in which the same 
author describes the still greater exploit of 
his journey down the Congo. Notwith- 
standing the rapidity with which it was 
composed, at the rate of over twenty pages 
a day for fifty days continuously, the book 
betrays surprisingly few traces of haste, and 
abounds in passages of considerable descrip- 
tive power, while the reviewer is bewildered 
by the multiplicity of topics calling for 
discussion. As, however, the volumes will 
be in the hands of everybody, the reader 
need not be detained with an account of the 
main purpose of the expedition—the relief 
and rescue of Emin Pasha, lost in the wilds 
of equatorial Africa, and for over six years 
cut off from the outer world by the surging 
waters of the Mahdist rebellion. On this 
point it will suffice to remark that in carry- 
ing out his arduous undertaking the leader 
of the expedition displayed the same endur- 
ance, the same tenacity of purpose and 
dauntless courage, above all, the same 
— command over the very wills of his 
followers as have distinguished him in the 
execution of all his other commissions, from 
the quest of Livingstone to the circum- 
navigation of the Victoria Nyanza and the 
exploration of the Congo. In this respect 
the contrast is certainly striking between 
rescuer and rescued, apart altogether from 
the merits of the points at issue between 
them. Whatever view we may feel disposed 
to take of this question, it seems, at all 
events, reasonable to presume that no 
differences could have arisen at all had the 
good-natured though somewhat eccentric 
naturalist been endowed with a little of the 
resolute spirit so eminently characteristic of 
his deliverer. 

The route followed by the expedition, 
whether otherwise the easiest or most prac- 
ticable, had at least the advantage of open- 
ing up more of the dark places in ‘‘ Darkest 
Africa” than would have been possible by 
adopting any of the alternative lines of 
march. By taking the Congo route new 
ground was broken from the very mouth of 
the Aruwimi affluent ; and new ground con 





tinued to be followed thence uninterruptedly 
not only to the very sources of that river, 
but beyond it eastwards to the southern 
extremity of the Albert Nyanza, and from 
that point southwards to and beyond the 
Albert Edward Nyanza. Here Mr. Stanley 
entered the region already traversed by 
himself coming from the west twelve years 
previously; and thus were connected his two 
itineraries of 1876-8 and 1887-9, completing 
a rough survey of an equatorial zone extend- 
ing from below Stanley Pool to the eastern 
shores of Victoria Nyanza. What a vast 
increase has been made to geographical 
knowledge by this junction will be readily 
understood when it is stated that the 
Aruwimi river alone is 700 miles long and 
drains an area of no less than 67,000 square 
miles, that is, some 9,000 square miles more 
than the whole of Great Britain south of 
the Solway Firth. This great catchment 
basin is bounded north and east by the 
Congo-Nile water-parting, whose limits are 
at last accurately determined by the com- 
bined researches of Stanley and Junker, the 
latter having in 1882 struck the Nepoko at 
a point about forty miles above the 
picturesque falls over which it is precipi- 
tated into the Aruwimi. Nearly the whole 
of this fluvial valley lies within the vast 
equatorial zone of primeval forest, which 
presented almost insurmountable obstacles 
to the progress of the expedition, and the 
march through which reminds one of nothing 
so much as of the marvellous expedition of 
Cortez when, after the fall of Mexico, he 
was suddenly recalled southwards to Tabasco 
and Chiapas by the revolt of his lieutenant 
Olid. The description of the Conquistador’s 
indomitable energy in forcing his way across 
swamps, rivers, and woodlands, supplies 
falling short, and his followers driven to 
subsist on roots, berries, and vermin, applies 
with equal truth to the tremendous diffi- 
culties encountered and overcome by the 
Stanley expedition, lost amid the dank and 
sunless Aruwimi forests, and left to its own 
resources by the total collapse of the 
supporting column under the ill-starred 
Major Barttelot. 

‘* For 160 days we marched through the forest, 
bush, and jungle, without ever having seen a 
bit of greensward of the size of a cottage 
chamber-floor. Nothing but miles and miles, 
endless miles of forest, in various stages of 
growth and various degrees of altitude, accord- 
ing to the ages of the trees, with varying 
thickness of undergrowth according to the 
character of the trees which afforded thicker or 
slighter shade. . . . With the temperature at 
86° in the shade we travelled along a path very 
infrequently employed, which wound under 
dark depths of bush. It was a slow process, 
interrupted every few minutes by the tangle. 
The bill-hooks and axes, plied by fifty men, 
were constantly in requisition; the creepers 
were slashed remorselessly, lengths of track 
one hundred yards or so were as fair as similar 
extents were difficult.” 

Emerging from this jungly zone, the ex- 
pedition traversed the magnificent grass- 
lands of the plateau stretching away to the 
south-western extremity of Lake Albert 
Nyanza. Here its object having been 
effected hy the rescue of the still wavering 
Pasha, and of his worthless Egyptian fol- 
lowers, who neither deserved nor apparently 
desired to be rescued, its progress was con- 





tinued southwards through an old lacastrine 
basin now watered by the river Simliki, and 
flanked on the east side by the superb 
Ruwenzori massif, with snowy crests tower- 
ing 17,000 or 18,000, possibly even 20,000, 
feet above sea level. The true configura- 
tion of this most interesting region was at 
last clearly determined ; and we now know 
that both the northern Muta Nzige (Albert> 
and the southern Muta Nzige (now re-named 
Albert Edward) are fragments of an older 
and much larger basin at present connected 
by the Simliki, and themselves apparently 
in process of extinction. It also appears 
that the Albert Edward is fed by an 
affluent flowing north from about 1° or 1° 10’ 
south latitude in the Ruanda country, where 
future explorers will consequently find the 
farthest sources of the Albertine branch of 
the Nile. 

Not satisfied with these brilliant contribu- 
tions to geographical research, Mr. Stanley 
attempts to identify Ruwenzori and the two 
lakes with the shadowy ‘“‘ Mountains of the 
Moon” and “Fountains of the Nile” of 
classical writers. To this subject he devotes 
a special chapter, illustrated with curious 
little maps of the Nile valley as known to 
Homer, Hekataeus, Hipparchus, Ptolemy, 
and later authorities, giving preference to 
the ancients and falling foul of recent cart- 
ographers for not retaining their wild 
guesses and vague nomenclature. His 
remarks, not always in the best taste, 
scarcely call for serious criticism; and if 
farther study satisfies him that the ancients 
knew absolutely nothing of the sources of 
the Nile, he may perhaps see fit to suppress 
the whole of this crudely written chapter in 
future editions of the work. 

Although mostly wrapped in fog, a fine 
view of Ruwenzori was obtained one even- 
ing from the camping ground of Mtsora, 
when 
‘*a large field of snow and snow-peaks beyond 
the foremost line appeared in view. During the 
whole day our eyes had rested on a long line of 
dark and solemn spurs, their summits buried in 
leaden mists; but soon after 5 p.m. the upper. 
extremities of those spurs loomed up one after 
another, and a great line of mountain shoulders 
stood out ; then peak after peak struggled from 
behind night-black clouds into sight, until at 
last the snowy range, immense and beautiful, a 
perfect picture of majestic desolateness, drew 
all eyes and riveted attention, while every face 
seemed awed.” 

Mr. Stanley’s contributions to the science 
of anthropology are of great value ; and his 
account of the pigmy people, who harassed 
his line of march like a swarm of disturbed 
hornets, throws quite a new light on the 
subject of the Negrito tribes in equatorial 
Africa. Hitherto they had been met so 
rarely, and in such few numbers, that they 
were commonly regarded as the scattered 
fragments of an aboriginal dwarfish popula- 
tion at one time spread over the whole of 
the interior, but now rapidly approaching 
extinction. So far from this being the case, 
Mr. Stanley’s experience shows that there 
are numerous Negrito communities net only 
in the Aruwimi basin, but also in the wooded 
parts of the Semliki valley. He had him- 
self heard of them during his voyage down 
the Congo ten years previously; they were 
met by Schweinfurth in Monbuttuland about 
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the Nile-Congo divide, by Du Chaillu in the 
Gaboon region, and by Wissmann and 
Pogge about the southern affluents of the 
Congo. They would therefore appear to be 
widely and, in some places, continuously 
spread over the greater part of the tropical 
forest zone, the actual extent of which has 
not yet been determined. They are not a 
homogeneous race like, for instance, the 
Andamanese islanders; and Mr. Stanley finds 
that 


‘** There are two species of these pigmies utterly 
dissimilar in complexion, conformation of the 
head, and facial characteristics. Whether Batwa 
forms one nation and Wambutti another we do 
not know, but they differ as much from each 
other as a Turk would from a Scandinavian. 
The Batwa have longish heads and long narrow 
faces, reddish small eyes, set close together, 
which give them a somewhat ferrety look, sour, 
anxious, and querulous. The Wambutti have 
round faces, gazclle-like eyes, set far apart, 
open foreheads, which give one an impression 
of undisguised frankness, and are of a rich 
yellow ivory complexion. The Wambutti oc- 
cupy the southern half of the district described, 
the Batwa the northern, and extend south- 
easterly to the Awamba forests on both banks 
of the Semliki river, and east of the Ituri.”’ 


It is far too early to generalise, and many 
more facts must be accumulated before any 
attempt can be made to define, on the one 
hand, the relations between the various Ne- 
grito groups themselves and, on the other, 
their collective relation either to the pure 
negro or to the aberrant Bushman and 
Hottentot races. 

Not less important are Mr. Stanley’s 
observations on the pastoral Wa-Huma 
people, who are found interspersed as the 
ruling class among the agricultural negro 
and negroid populations throughout East 
Central Africa, Like all African explorers, 
he was struck by the immense diversity in 
the physical appearance of the inhabitants 
of the southern half of the continent, nearly 
all of whom are grouped together under the 
collective designation of Bantus. At this 
purely conventional term he has a needless 
sneer, forgetting that it is not to be taken in 
an ethnological, but only in a linguistic 
sense; and he would be the last person to 
deny that, as a matter of fact, they all speak 
more or less divergent dialects of the same 
Bantu stock language. The endlessly vary- 
ing physical differences of these mixed races 
he rightly attributes to the interminglings 
that have been going on for ages between 
the aboriginal negro and the intruding 
foreign element, of which latter the Wa- 
Humas are by him justly regarded as the 
living representatives. But he becomes 
himself a little “‘ mixed,” when, in one place, 
he calls these Wa-Humas ‘“ Semites,” and, 
in another, traces their original home to 
India, for he ought to know that the Hindus 
are not Semites. Nor are the Wa-Humas 
either Hindus or Semites, but Hamites ; and 
he unwittingly hits off the exact truth where 
he tells us that certain Wasongora chiefs 
‘were as like in features to the finest of the 
Somali types and Wa-galla as though they 
were of the same race” (ii., p. 317). They 
are, in fact, “of the same race,” that is, 
they are Ilamites, the Somali and Gallas 
being branches of that great division of the 
Caucasic stock, 

















Mr. Stanley is also mistaken in supposing 
that his views on the mutual relations of the 
Wa-Huma and Bantu peoples are new to 
science. Six years ago the present writer 
remarked that the Bantus 


‘‘have no ethnical coherency, and it seems 
impossible to recognise a distinct Bantu type in 
an anthropological sense. . . . The expression 
Bantu, intelligible in a linguistic sense, has no 
definite anthropological meaning. . . . The 
Wa-Huma, to whom the attention of ethno- 
logists has scarcely yet been seriously directed, 
present some points of great anthropological 
interest, probably affording a solution of 
the difficulties connected with the con- 
stituent elements of the Bantu races in East 
Central Africa. Speke had already observed 
that the chiefs of the Bantu nations about the 
great lakes were always Wa-Huma, a pastoral 
people evidently of Galla stock, and originally 
immigrants from the Galla country. . . . From 
these and other indications it seems highly 
probable that in point of fact the Bantu peoples 
are fundamentally negroes in diverse propor- 
tions affected by Wa-Huma or Galla, that is, 
Hamitic clements. . . . The conclusion seems 
irresistible that it [the non-negro clement] 
should be referred to these Wa-Huma or 
Hamitic Gallas, probably for ages advancing as 
conquerors from the north-east into the heart 
of the continent ” (Hthnology of Egyptian Sudan, 
1884, passim). 

It is obvious that Mr. Stanley was un- 
acquainted with this monograph ; hence all 
the more satisfactory to the writer that he 
has independently arrived at the same con- 
clusion, and confirmed it by the addition of 
much further information collected by him 
in * Darkest Africa.” 

These handsome volumes are beautifully 
printed in bold type on excellent paper ; 
they are splendidly illustrated, and supplied 
with admirable maps and copious indexes. 

A. H. Keane. 
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Tu first volume of this work, which I 
propose to consider in this article, appears 
to have been written as an introduction to 
the other three. The French Revolution is 
a vast subject ; and the author truly observes 
that it is hard in such a case to know 
‘‘where to make a beginning.” Further 
on he says: ‘If there is a difficulty in 
choosing the starting-point, there is scarcely 
less difficulty in deciding upon the treat- 
ment.” I do not see the truth of this 
remark. If the French Revolution, like 
many other revolutions which have preceded 
it, is an historical subject, it should be 
treated historically; the facts should be 
ascertained, and set forth in clear and simple 
language. 

Mr. Justin H. McCarthy distinguishes two 
kinds of writers upon the French Revolu- 
tion: the “ brilliant special pleaders,” with 
whom he classes Thiers, Mignet, and Taine; 
and the ‘‘ more impartial and more judicial ” 
writers, such as De Tocqueville and Sorel, 
Von Sybel in Germany, and Mr. H. Morse 
Stephens in England. ‘ Judicial” seems 
an ambitious word. The historian, accord- 
ing to etymology, is an inquirer. If he is 
to be raised to the dignity of a judge, let 


him judge not persons nor facts, but the 
evidence. 

Mr. Justin H. McCarthy allows himself 

at times to be carried away by the power of 
language; but he is fair-minded, and some- 
thing more. His book shows patience and 
ingenuity in research, a love of his subject, 
and a generous spirit of truth. But an his- 
‘torian must make up his mind which he 
intends to follow, the ‘‘ muse” of history or 
the siren of romance. There is a path which 
leads to history. It is pointed out by an 
author whom he appears to have relished. 
Arthur Young, in the preface to the second 
edition of his Travels in France during the 
years 1787, 1788, and 1789, says: 
‘* When the publisher agreed to run the hazard 
of printing these papers, and some progress 
being made in the journal, the whole manu- 
script was put into the compositor’s hand to be 
examined, if there were a sufficiency for a 
volume of sixty sheets, he found enough pre- 
pared for the press to fill a hundred and forty ; 
and I assure the reader that the successive 
employment of striking out and mutilating 
more than the half of what I had written was 
executed with more indifference than regret, 
even though it obliged me to exclude several 
chapters, upon which I had taken considerable 
pains. The publisher would have printed the 
whole ; but whatever faults may be found with 
the author, he ought at least to be exempted 
from the imputation of an undue confidence in 
the public favour, since to expunge was under- 
taken as readily as to compose.” 

The rule of style, ‘‘ To expunge as readily 
as to compose,” laid down by Arthur Young, 
and his observance of it, might be followed 
by an author in the presentday. He would 
begin by expunging adjectives, adverbs, 
epithets such as “pompous” and ‘ pro- 
fligate,” which Mr. McCarthy applies—it 
seems to me unduly—to Louis XIV., who 
was aman irregular in his affections, but 
a king majestic in his conduct. And the 
expunging of superfluities and ‘ sensa- 
tionalisms” of speech would lead to the 
reconsidering and revising of hasty judg- 
ments on persons and classes. 

As an instance of hasty judgments upon 
persons, I may perhaps refer to Mr. 
McCarthy’s remarks on the father of the 
Duke of Orleans, who became known during 
the Revolution as Philippe-Egalité. The 
father is represented in Mr. McCarthy’s 
book as ‘‘one of the most debauched men 
of his age,” “a kind of brutal Falstaff,” 
‘“‘eynical, vicious, grotesque, coarsely im- 
moral.” The portrait seems to me over- 
done ; the shadows are too dark, the bright 
points—for Louis Philippe of Orleans had 
bright points—are left in shade. In Dezobry 
and Bachelet’s Biographical Dictionary I 
find this account of him : 

‘“‘Trés-instruit et d’un caractére généreux, il 
avait fait le premier en France inoculer ses 
enfants . . . Il faisait le bien dans le plus 
profond secret, dépensant en actes de bienfais- 
ance plus de 250,000 francs par an.” 

'In the Nouvelle Biographie Générale, pub- 
| lished by Firmin Didot, I find that Louis 
Philippe of Orleans distinguished himself 
greatly in the wars from 1742 to 1757, took 
part in the sieges of many towns in Flanders 
and in the battles of Dettingen, Fontenoy, 
Raucoux, Lawfeld, and Hastenbeck, and 
succeeded his father in the government of 
the province of Dauphiné. 
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‘Tl passa les derni¢éres années de sa vie dans 
sa délicieuse résidence de Bagnolet. [II s’y 
entoura d’artistes et d’hommes de lettres, fit 
construire un théatre dont Collé composait les 
piéces, et sur lequel le prince ne dédaignait pas 
de paraitre lui-méme. Jouer la comédie était 
chez lui une véritable passion, et si dans ses 
plaisirs la décence n’était pas toujours assez 
respectée, du moins l’intelligence y avait plus 
de part que dans les amusements de la plupart 
des seigneurs du méme temps.” 


Learned, charitable, secret in his bene- 
factions, active in his military duties, there 
is something to be said for him. Grimm’s 
Mémoires Inédits bear testimony to his manly 
devotion to Louis XV. in his last illness. 
Collé, who, though he enjoyed the duke’s 
benefits, speaks of him apparently without 
prepossession in his favour, says: ‘‘ Justesse 
desprit, justice de coeur, et faiblesse, voila 
en trois mots son caractére.” 

Arthur Young judged the old French 
noblesse with severity on what he saw of 
their estates in his rides through France. 
He must have lost his temper when he 
wrote : 


‘‘ Whenever you stumble on a grand seigneur, 
even one who was worth millions, you are sure 
to find his property a desert. The Duke of 
Bouillon’s and this prince’s [the Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld] are two of the greatest proper- 
ties in France, and all the signs I have yet seen 
of their greatness are wastes, landes, deserts, 
fern, ling. Go to their residence, wherever it 
may be, and you would probably find them in 
the midst of a forest, very well peopled with 
deer, wild boars, and wolves. Oh, if I were 
the legislator of France for a day, I would make 
such great lords skip!” 

Mr. McCarthy is too much influenced hy 
such remarks when he says: 


‘But a certain proportion of the nobles were 
compelled by destiny to dwell in something like 
intercourse with the peasantry, and of these a 
certain small proportion allowed that inter- 
course to be tinctured by something like 
humanity . .... A_ selfishness which had 
become ingrained by long generations of power 
to oppress, a malign egotism that ignored all 
need except its own, that refused to recognise 
any rights save its own, a profligate passion for 
ostentation and display, a heartless indifference 
to all things except its own sublime existence, 
were the prevailing characteristics of the vast 
majority of the nobility in the time of the Old 
Order.” 

What does this paragraph amount to? It 
comes to this, that the great nobles of 
France did not live on their estates. They 
served the king at court, according to the 
traditions of the old French monarchy, and 
also in the wars; they impoverished them- 
selves in this service, and became estranged 
by absence from the soil and from their 
peasantry. 

Mr. McCarthy’s remarks on Voltaire are 

excellent : 
‘* Posterity has on the whole dealt very harshly 
with Voltaire’s errors, and made scant allowance 
of the praise which his purposes and efforts so 
often deserved . . . . Frequently and grievously 
he sinned against good taste, against that 
kindly, manly feeling which prompts a gentle 
mode of pointing out a fellow-man’s errors and 
follies.” 

The chapters on Rousseau, Dalembert, 
Turgot, and Marie Antoinette, are full of 
interest. An historian is bound to be 
cautious in his statements, and there is 





much to perplex him in the circumstances 
of the age ; but he cannot be too firm in his 
conviction of the innocence of Marie Antoi- 
nette. The story which Mr. Justin H. 
McCarthy tells of her illness at Trianon, 
when she desired that her chamber should 
be guarded by four gentlemen of her court, 
while it displays a disregard of appearances, 
bears testimony to her memory, and is in 
itself a proof of her innocence, besides the 
crowning proof which she gave at the bar 
of the revolutionary tribunal and on the 
scaffold. 


WIiLuiAM Marker. 








The Composition of the Four Gospels. A 
Critical Inquiry. By the Rev. Arthur 
Wright. (Macmillan.) 

Mr. Wricrr commences his critical inquiry 
into the composition of the Gospels with a 
vivid description of Eastern methods of 
instruction. 
‘* Education in the East, I am told, still con- 
sists largely in learning by heart the maxims 
of the wise. The teacher sits on a chair, the 
pupils arrange themselves at his feet. He 
dictates a lesson, they copy it on their slates 
and repeat it till they have mastered it. Then 
the task is over, the slates are cleaned and 
put by for future use. 

‘* Substitute for the slates and pencils a writ- 
ing tablet and sty/us, and you will have a scene 
which must have been common in the days of 
the Apostles. The teacher is a catechist, the 
pupils catechumens, the lesson a section of the 
oral gospel, for we are thinking of a time when 
written gospels were not yet contemplated.” 

Following the church tradition, which 
makes Mark the interpreter or translator of 
Peter, Mr. Wright holds that Peter was the 
author of what he calls the first cycle of oral 
teaching. This has come down to us ina 
threefold form in our first three Gospels, 
but is found most complete in the second, 
which was written by Mark from his recol- 
lections of Peter’s teaching, though not 
till after an interval of thirty or forty years, 
when ‘his memory must have lost much of 
its freshness.”” Of a second cycle, consist- 
ing chiefly of speeches, sermons, and 
parables, as the first did of incidents and 
mighty works, Matthew was the author; 
while a third came through catechists of 
the Pauline school, and is incorporated in 
our Luke. That our first Gospel is a com- 
posite work is fully recognised and frankly 
stated by our author. Mr. Wright accepts 
the undivided testimony of antiquity to the 
effect that Matthew wrote in the Hebrew or 
Aramaic dialect, and he inclines to the view 
that his work was closely represented by the 
lost Gospel according to the Hebrews. As to 
the Greek version, he contends—surely with 
great reason—that the Apostle Matthew, 
having been himself an eye-witness, would 
scarcely have adopted the Petrine memoirs 
to the extent that we find in our first Gospel, 
nor modified them in the way they are there 
modified, the phenomena indicating rather 
that this ‘‘must have been a long process, 
continued by many catechists.” Luke’s 
Gospel, according to Mr. Wright, is the most 


complex of the three, and the least faithful to | 


the true chronological order. That of John 
differs from the rest in the fact that it is not 


founded on oral teaching at all, but was | 








written from his own recollections, sometimes 
confused or imperfect, by an eye-witness of 
the events. The discourses in this Gospel, 
which are far beyond the capacity of a 
Galilean fisherman, evidently contain 
Christ’s teaching; but it is admitted that 
they are not verbatim reports, and that the 
style is the Apostle’s own. 

This theory, founded upon and suggested 
by the study of Mr. Rushbrooke’s Synopticon, 
has much to recommend it. In fact, down 
to a certain point it almost compels our 
assent ; and, apart from matters of detail, the 
only question of importance is whether the 
author takes sufficient account of the literary 
and religious motives operative in the con- 
struction of our Gospels to satisfy the de- 
mands of scientific criticism. Mr. Wright 
does very distinctly take account of such 
motives, and he notes several interesting 
examples of alterations made purposely by 
the catechists, as he supposes, in the original 
tradition. Such was the change from 
Mark’s “‘ Is not this the carpenter ?” to “ Is 
not this the carpenter’s son ?” as we have it 
in Matthew. And a still more striking 
example is the true reading in Matt. xix. 
16, ‘* Why askest thou Me about the good 
thing ?” altered from Mark’s ‘‘ Why callest 
thou Me good?” as it was afterwards 
changed back by the copyists for the sake of 
uniformity. On this our author boldly re- 
marks, ‘‘'This is more than a lapse of memory. 
It is a deliberate change, made evidently 
for a theological purpose, lest any doubt 
should be engendered amongst pupils of 
tender age about the perfect sinlessness of 
Christ.” In dealing with Luke, while Mr, 
Wright admits that in addition to the three 
cycles the author made abundant use of non- 
oral Gospel and of editorial notes, I am 
not sure that he has fully grasped the real 
character of that admirable composition as a 
product of literary art rather than a result 
of pure historical inquiry. He separates, 
indeed, the mission of the seventy and the 
miraculous draught of fishes from the more 
reliable materials of which the Gospel is 
composed, but rather as the contributions of 
anonymous compilers than as the free pro- 
duct of the writer’s imagination, He sees 
that the draught of fishes in Luke and John is 
simply the same story twice repeated, and not, 
as so many would have it, the same incident 
twice occurring. He sees, with Dr. Abbot, 
that Luke has omitted the curse on the 
barren fig-tree because he has already in- 
serted a parable of a fig-tree on which fruit 
was looked for and none found, All this is 
excellent ; but a still freer handling would 
probably have shown or suggested that 
Luke omitted the incident of the fig-tree, 
not merely because he had introduced a 
parable conveying a similar lesson, but 
Caan he had himself chosen to convert 
the incident into a parable; that the 
miraculous draught of fishes presents us 
with the inverse case of a parable changed 
into a miracle; that the mission of the 
seventy has no pretension whatever to an 
historical character ; that the anointing for 
burial is omitted because the evangelist has 
already made use of the incident, at an earlier 
stage of his narrative, in a form fitted to his 
own purposes; perhaps, also thatthe exquisite 
parable of the Prodigal Son, or, as it might 
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be called, of the Two Sons, is a literary and 
artistic expansion and adaptation of the 
parable in Matthew which goes by the 
latter name ; that the other parables peculiar 
to Luke, while embodying the eternal prin- 
ciples of the Christian gospel, were as 
stories (and, by the way, as Mr. Wright 
remarks, they are stories rather than, in 
the strict sense of the word, parables) the 
free invention of the evangelist; and, in 
short, thus dispensed with the third oral 
cycle altogether. 

Naturally the weakest point in Mr. 
Wright’s work will be thought by ration- 
alists to be his assumption of the authen- 
ticity of the Fourth Gospel; but this is a 
question which he can scarcely be said to 
(liscuss. 

Mr. Wright is apprehensive that ‘some 
readers will regard his work as an attack 
upon the Gospels rather than a defence of 
them.” That is not improbable; but it 
might be wise to drop such words altogether. 
Intelligent seekers of truth will regard the 
book as simply what it calls itself—‘‘a 
critical inquiry ”’—and will thank the author 
for a piece of work so courageous and 
scholarly, 

Rosert B. Drummonp. 








Talks with Ralph Waldo Emerson. By Charles 
J. Woodbury. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Mr. Woopsvry first met Emerson in the 
year 1865, in connexion with some lecturing 
arrangements in a country town; and from 
that time forward, with more or less con- 
stancy, he maintained the acquaintance. 
Probably, if he had been so disposed, he 
might have made a much more bulky 
volume of his recollections, but he has exer- 
cised a wise restraint, so that all he gives is 
to the point and welcome. The more we 
see of the inner and personal life of Emerson, 
the better for us; and Mr. Woodbury has 
an understanding spirit, which makes him a 
good reporter. A hearty admirer of Emerson, 
he is yet so far true to Emerson’s precepts 
never to become a blind worshipper. He 
was strong enough in character to come into 
near contact with a great man—a very great 
man—without losing his own mental and 
moral balance. Accordingly, he has suc- 
ceeded in producing a volume which every 
lover of Emerson will gladly place upon his 
book-shelf. 

Mr. Woodbury lays particular stress on 
what may be termed Emerson’s mission 
to the young. He quotes a remark made 
hy Emerson to Miss Elizabeth Peabody : 
‘‘ My special parish is young men inquiring 
their way of life”; and he affirms that Emer- 
son’s “spirit of kinship with all young man- 
hood breathed from his person in public and 
vitalised his page.” He belonged, he says, 
to the young men. Matthew Arnold has 
drawn a fine picture of Emerson’s influence 
on the youth of Oxford when Arnold himself 
was there. Emerson’s was one of those 
‘‘voices in the air,” of which he said 
“happy the man who, in that susceptible 
season of youth, hears such voices! They 
are a possession to him for ever.” That 
“merson had kinship with the young is true, 
as it is true of all so-called “ optimists” ; 








but it is the whole truth on the subject only 
if we estimate youth by a different standard 
than that of years. Thomas Purnell, in his 
memoir of Charles Lamb, relates that, when 
some one said that no man should be a 
Bohemian after thirty, it was retorted that 
some men are never thirty; and, adds Purnell, 
‘in this sense Charles Lamb was never 
thirty.” So, with reference to Emerson, 
we may say there are men and women who 
never grow old. Emerson himself was one 
of these. The time never came when he 
looked backward as old men look back- 
ward. Of those who have ever been under 
the spell of Emerson, it may be said that, 
so long as the spell remains unbroken, they 
are young; and they may take it as an 
infallible sign that old age has befallen 
them, whenever the influence ceases. To 
Matthew Arnold and to many others it was 
a ‘possession for ever.” But there are 
some who, as they say, outlive that kind of 
thing ; they should rather say they die away 
from it. It seems to me that Carlyle grew 
old, that indeed he was hardly ever really 
young. Alcott, on the contrary—one of the 
few men who in their relations with Emerson 
obviously gave as well as received benefit— 
continued with his more than eighty years 
as young as Emerson himself. 

The teaching of a man with this affinity 
for youth is naturally stimulating, or I 
should rather say, energising. ‘‘ Provoca- 
tion”? is, as Emerson has himself said, the 
one great service of man to man—provoca- 
tion, that is, of the moral sentiment to noble 
endeavour. He said to Mr. Woodbury that 
‘‘the most interesting writing is that which 
does not quite satisfy the reader” ; and his 
advice to writers was to “try and leave a 
little thinking” for the reader—* that will 
be better for both.” He said the trouble 
with most writers was that “they spread 
too thin; the reader is as quick as they; 
has got there before and is ready and wait- 
ing.” ‘A little guessing,” he added, 
“does him no harm, so I will assist him 
with no connexions. If you can see how 
the harness fits, he can. But make sure 
that you see it.” Good advice truly, if 
followed judiciously. But in the literature 
of the hour, at any rate, it does not do to 
presume over much on the reader’s know- 
ledge. The important point is to convey 
the requisite knowledge, while leaving 
something for the mind to work upon in the 
region of inference and deduction. Emerson 
himself is definite enough with matters of 
fact. It is when he comes to deal with 
ideas based on those facts that he chooses to 
be simply suggestive and declines to provide 


all the reader’s thinking for him. In this 
connexion Emerson’s further advice to 


‘‘yead those men who are not lazy; who 
put themselves into contact with the reali- 
ties,” helps to indicate who the provocative 
writers really are. Assuredly writers, of 
which there is a superabundance, whose 
only concern is to produce with the least 
possible trouble to themselves a certain 
measure of ‘ copy,” will provoke, if at all, 
in quite a different way from that which 
Emerson intended. 

Another piece of good advice to writers is 
to “avoid adjectives. Let the noun do the 
work, The adjective introduces sound, gives 





an unexpected turn, and so often mars with 
an unintentional false note.” Readers will 
discern in these words an echo of the useful 
little essay on ‘‘ Superlatives.” 

On one occasion Emerson recommended 
Mr. Woodbury to “ avoid second-hand 
borrowing books —‘ Collections of ‘ 
‘Beauties of , &e.” Seeing some on 
Mr. Woodbury’s shelves, he even went so 
far as to advise him to burn them. ‘“ No 
one can select the beautiful passages of 
another for you . . . do your own quarrying,” 
he said. Yet these second-hand, borrowing 
books, if easily abused, surely have their 
uses; and some at least—Emerson’s own 
Parnassus among the number—one would 
not willingly dispense with. 

In the chapter entitled ‘“ Criticism” we 
find a number of interesting judgments on 
men and things. Of Wordsworth he said, 
‘* He is the greatest poet since Milton”; and 
of his sonnets, ‘‘ They are the witchery of 
language.” He thought there were no 
books for boys like the poems of Sir Walter 
Scott. He considered Gibbon “a disordered 
and coarse spirit, a mind without a shrine, 
but a great example of diligence and anti- 
dote to laziness.” Locke, he said, was ‘a 
stalwart thinker. He erected a school of 
philosophy which limited everything to 
utility. But the soul has its own eyes, which 
are made illuminating by the Spirit of 
God.” Advising Mr. Woodbury to read 
Chaucer, he remarked : 








‘* T have seen an expurgated edition of Chaucer; 
shun it! Shun expurgated editions of anyone, 
even Aphra Behn or Frangois Villon. They 
will be expurgating the Bible and Shakspere 
next” (p. 51). 

Mr. Thomas Bowdler had already performed 
the kindly office for Shakspere ; and I think 
I have seen an advertisement of a “ Bible 
for children,” which was, no doubt, an 
attempt in the same direction. Of Walter 
Savage Landor, Emerson spoke in terms of 
high praise. He had only one complaint 
against him: ‘‘ He does not aspirate ; drops 
his h’s like a cockney. I do not understand 
it.” He often referred to Leigh Hunt— a 
true and gentle friend of all men.” Of 
Matthew Arnold he said, ‘‘ He is stored 
with all critical faculties except humour, 
but so far he shows little of that.” He 
could not admire Shelley or read him “ with 
comfort.” ‘* His visions are not in accord 
with the facts; they are not accurate. He 
soars to sink.” In fact, Shelley was, in his 
eyes, 2 poet of the melancholy order; and 
melancholy—as he said to Mr. Woodbury, 
and has often, in one way and another 
affirmed elsewhere—‘“ is unendurable ; grief 
is abnormal.” ‘I donot read the sad in 
literature,” he added. On this account he 
never seems to have admired Hawthorne’s 
works, which he described as ‘‘ of the terrible, 
the grotesque and sombre. There is nothing 
joyous in them. It is the same way with 
Hugo. No man ought to write so.” His 
estimate of Mr. James Russell Lowell was 
that he 


‘“‘is a man of wit; a genial man, of good 
inspirations, who can write poems of wit and 
something better. It does one good to read 
him. He has a good deal of self-consciousness, 


and never forgave Margaret Fuller and Thoreau 
for wounding it” (p. 63). 
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His words about Agassiz must also be 
quoted : 

‘“‘ Nature selects some man who is impression- 
able, thoughtful, simple-hearted, and conducts 
him softly to some one of her little closets, and 
bids him enter; and when he comes back, the 
world stands still to know what he learned 
there. When a created thing gets an inter- 
preter, it crowns him” (p. 66). 


To Emerson’s remark that ‘‘no man of self- 
conceit can go through Plato,” Mr. Wood- 
bury maliciously adds: ‘‘ Carlyle, I believe, 
confesses that he cannot read Plato.” 

Mr. Woodbury concludes his little book 
with a chapter of good criticism on Emerson 
asaman. To only one remark do I care to 
take serious exception. Speaking of his 
manysidedness, Mr. Woodbury says, ‘his 
resemblances were of Socrates, Buddha, and 
Ben Franklin.” Truly Emerson was many- 
sided ; but if he resembled ‘‘ Ben” Franklin 
as well as Buddha, he was, indeed, uni- 
versally related. Dr. Holmes also has 
drawn a comparison between Franklin and 
Emerson, honestly believing that therein he 
was doing honour to Emerson. Perhaps 
Mr, Woodbury thinks Socrates and Buddha 
should feel flattered at being linked with 
Franklin; for truly the Americans have 
some strange heroes, and notions of their 
relative importance quite as strange. 

Watter Lewiy. 








Lord Althorp. By Ernest Myers. (Bentley.) 


Or the editor of one of the London daily 
newspapers it is said that he surprised a 
friend by the candid avowal that he had 
never heard of Lord Althorp, and knew 
nothing of the place of this ‘ English 
worthy,” as Mr. Myers calls him, in polities. 
Therefore a volume of this sort can hardly 
be superfluous, and yet we cannot feel sure 
that when the reader arrives at the last 
page he will have a very clear idea either of 
the personality or of the public services of 
Lord Althorp. Mr. Myers has not the gift 
of making the best of meagre materials, 
and the greater part of this volume might 
just as well be called ‘“‘a short history of 
the first Reform period.” The literary 
remains of Lord Althorp are not voluminous. 

We have heard Lord Hartington say that 
he was encouraged to persevere in a political 
career by the example of Althorp ; and there 
is a certain likeness between the two states- 
men, but it is not in person, and the habits 
of the two friends are so different that Lord 
Hartington has been able to gain a fluency 
of speech upon the platform which Althorp 
never attained. At the close of Althorp’s 
official career, he was described by Ticknor, 
the American traveller, as 


**short and thick set, with a dark red com- 
plexion, black hair beginning to turn grey, a 
very ordinary farmer-like style of dress, and 
no particularly vivacious expression of coun- 
tenance. His manner was as quiet and simple 
as possible. He does not talk brilliantly— 
hesitates, and even blushes.” 


In Althorp’s character there were united | 


a high sense of personal honour and dignity, 
a moderate capacity for dealing with public 
affairs which was the more attractive because 





it was conspicuously free from ambition, and 
a most admirable tact, springing from innate 
purity and simplicity of life and motives, 
the pleasing manners of a country gentle- 
man who seemed to carry the sweet airs of 
rural life into the statesman’s cabinet. He 
was a man to whom rank was a great 
advantage, but who wore it as naturally as 
did the oaks of his much-loved estate their 
summer leaves. It is probably true that 
“if the Reform Act would have passed 
without him, it was at least very largely due 
to him that it passed in peace and order, and 
left no embittering memories behind.” In 
March 1809 he had, as he told his father, 
‘the nerve to act on” his political opinions ; 
and, at the early age of twenty-eight he 
made a signal mark in the House of Commons 
by a motion stamping with censure the 
conduct of the Duke of York while in 
command of the army. We need not dwell 
upon the oft-told story of the passing of the 
Reform Bill—how Russell sat down in “a 
deep silence more significant than cheers ;” 
how Peel trimmed, and made “ the extremest 
Tories speak bitterly”; how in the fullest 
house ever known the second reading was 
carried by a majority of one; and how, as 
the fight went forward, Grey resigned. At 
this point we get a rough sketch of Althorp 
drawn by Jeffrey, who thus describes a 
moving interview : 


‘*T had a characteristic scene with that most 
frank, true, and stout-hearted of God’s creatures, 
Lord Althorp. I was led up to his dressing- 
room, where I found him in a dressing-gown, 
his arms bare, his beard half-shaved, with a 
desperate razor in one hand and a great soap 
brush in the other. He gave me the loose 
finger of his brush-hand, and, with the usual 
twinkle of his bright eye, and a radiant smile, 
he said, ‘ You need not be anxious about your 
Scotch Bills to-night, as I have the pleasure to 
tell you we are no longer his Majesty’s 
ministers.” 


Althorp was very useful in beginning the 
breakdown of a monstrous system of privi- 
lege. He succeeded—it seems strange that 
within living memory it should have been 
matter of controversy—in making landed 
property subject to simple-contract debts. 
Then landlords and their heirs were alone 
entitled to kill game ; others legally enjoyed 
such sport only by being actually or fic- 
titiously engaged as gamekeepers. Althorp 
abolished that curious statute of Charles IT., 
and made it lawful for anyone to shoot or 
sell game on obtaining a licence from the 
Inland Revenue Office. 

In the House of Commons Althorp held 
undoubtedly great authority. But, on the 
death of his father, he became Earl 
Spencer, and, as Mr. Myers puts it, ‘ was 
thus of course irrevocably exiled by one of 
the most untoward and sometimes highly 
mischievous of our constitutional customs 
from the political field where he could best 
serve his country.” His retirement from 
the active strife of politics soon followed, 
and he went home to the calm career of a 
country gentleman, but not for many years. 
He died in 1843, leaving a name by no 
means conspicuous, but one marked with 
much of contemporary honour and respect 
in the annals of his country. 


ArtTuur ARNOLD, 





NEW NOVELS. 


The Shadow of a Dream. By William D. 
Howells. (Edinburgh: David Douglas.) 


The Blind Musician. By Vladimir Koro- 
lenko, Translated by Stepniak. (Ward 
& Downey.) 

Dishonoured. By Theo Gift. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 


Mr. Bryant's Mistake. By Katherine Wylde. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
Dmitri: a Tragi-Comedy. 

(Percival & Co.) 
Edward Burton. By Henry Wood. (Boston : 

Lee & Shepard.) 
Three Burglars. 

(Sampson Low.) 


Wuen ‘“Gyp” wrote her amusing story 
Ohé ! Les Psychologues a ripple of laughter 
vibrated throughout that highly susceptible 
abstraction, the French ‘‘ world of culture.” 
M. Bourget and the literary psychologists— 
poets, essayists, and novelists — smiled 
grimly ; for, as everyone knows, raillery is 
in Paris the beginning of the end. Some 
time ago an article appeared in Le Figaro 
or Le Temps, in which the assertion was 
made that the last psychological romance 
had been written, at least for a generation, 
and that a new epoch was about to dawn 
for the jaded novel-reader. It was a rash 
statement. There have been more “ études 
de psychologie contemporaine” within the 
last twelvemonth than in any three years 
previous thereto. The weary critic has had 
to read realistic novels and psychological 
romances till he has hungered and thirsted 
after even such forlorn romanticism as is 
embodied in Gautier’s Capitaine Fracasse, 
convinced that there is no realism so unreal 
as that of the self-styled realists, and no 
literary vivisection so wearisome as that of 
the professional psychologists. It is with an 
almost startled surprise, therefore, that the 
present critic finds the short psychological 
study by Mr. W. D. Howells at once 
fascinating and novel. It confirms him in 
his opinion that Mr. Howells works best 
when his canvas is not a large one ; for even 
The Rise of Silas Lapham and A Hazard of 
New Fortunes, though masterpieces in all 
important respects save one, are weakened 
by their diffuseness of treatment. Unques- 
tionably the foremost living American 
novelist grows upon one more and more. 
We may discern his limitations, we may 
complain of the lack of vitality (vitality in a 
deeper sense than that of vivaciousness or 
charm) in his style; we may resent what I 
may call his literary parochialism ; and yet, 
withal, he iswinsome. Mr. Howells’s humour 
is always delicate, while virile; he has a 
charm which is quite his own; and though 
he has neither narrative nor constructive 
power in any exceptional degree, he is 
always able to evolve a pleasant story 
from the most meagre and unpromising 
motive. Mr. Howells has received so much 
indiscriminate laudation that he stands in 
peril of a swift reaction ; indeed, it will not 
be surprising if, say a few years hence, his 
apologists will be on this side of the Atlantic 
and will be all the more generous because of 
the reckless swing of the new tide, May 
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one “carping critic” of whom I wot be 
among them! — Zhe Shadow of a Dream is so 
remarkably subtle and clever that it may 
meanwhile attract much less attention than 
it deserves. The book seems to me as per- 
fect of its kind as anything in latter-day 
fiction. Strangely enough, its one artistic 
shortcoming—if shortcoming it be—is the 
sudden and, for the novelist, convenient way 
in which the chief personages die. Douglas 
Faulkner succumbs toangina pectoris; hishalf- 
real, half-imaginary rival, Nevil, is crushed 
to death by a railway engine ; and Hermia, 
‘ the heroine, dies a year later of a broken 
heart. Yet this would be a crude way of 
. conveying to possible readers an idea of the 
drift of the story. For it is, in truth, a 
tragedy, hut a tragedy presented with such 
‘consummate art that its gloom and its 
sombre significance do not overwhelm us as 
we read. Even the homely commonplace- 
ness of Mr. and Mrs. March—familiar 
figures — relieved, occasionally, by Mr. 
Howells’s delightful humour, does not pre- 
vent the story being a romantically sad one, 
and of a still sadder general import, ex- 
posing as it does our human helplessness 
under the dominion of natural laws and 
occult physiological forces. If The Shadow 
of a Dream be not the most picturesque of 
the author’s novels in point of detail, it is 
so in point of cuinulative and final effect ; 
and this, despite the fact that Part I. of the 
story is in every way superior to the remain- 
ing two-thirds of the book. The much 
longer second part is necessary for the work- 
ing out of the life-story of Hermia and 
Nevil, influenced by the shadow of Faulk- 
ner’s morbid dream; but in the limited 
sense of its being the story of the unhappy 
Faulkner, the book is complete with his 
sudden death in the deserted garden by the 
sea. Had the story ended here it might 
have been bracketted with that most artis- 
tically-wrought of all short stories by con- 
temporary American novelists, Mr. Henry 
James’s The Author of Beltraffio, to which, 
indeed, it is unmistakably akin. Still, as 
Hermia is the most remarkable, certainly 
the most baffling type of womanhood drawn 
by Mr. Howells, one cannot regret the ex- 
pansion of the story to its present length. 
t is a noteworthy work in its promise also ; 
for its able and brilliant author displays in 
it a firmer touch and a profounder insight 
than of yore, and seems in it, moreover, to 
be on the verge of a new departure in his 
art. 

Those who complain that we are having 
more than enough of Russian fiction should 
read the very able translation of Korolenkc’s 
The Blind Musician, which Stepniak has 
made, assisted by Mr. William Westall. 
Certainly no Russian novelist, from Gogol 
to Tchnernuishevsky, from Lermontoff to 
Tolstoi, with the single exception of 
Tourguenieff, has written so perfect a work 
of art; for even Gogol’s Taras Bulba, 
picturesque and impressive though it be, is 
not so well-proportioned, so complete, in a 
word, so masterly as this remarkable 
psychological romance. Vladimir Koro- 
lenko’s name is not quite unfamiliar in 
England, for there have been frequent 
allusions in magazines and reviews to this 
“most brilliant of living Russian roman- 





cers”; and, moreover, Mr. Turner has, in his 
admirable book on the Russian novelists, 
devoted a whole chapter to Korolenko, whom 
he ranks as second only to Tolstoi. An 
interesting sketch of the career of the 
author of Zhe Blind Musician is prefixed to 
the book ; and as he is still a young man, 
and has suffered and experienced much, he 
has doubtless a future. In this study of 
one born blind, of all his wayward impulses 
and abnormal faculties, Korolenko displays 
extraordinary insight and sympathy. The 
story is a beautiful one, but it is also 
so natural that it is difficult for the 
reader to understand how any save a blind 
person could so surely and acutely depict 
the mental and spiritual development of 
such an one as Petrik Popelsky. I heard it 
asserted the other day that a sense, such as 
Petrik’s, of remote natural aspects (an 
angry sunset, darkening clouds, delicate 
skiey changes, and so forth) was impossible ; 
but as has been recorded of the late Philip 
Bourke Marston, such an abnormally acute 
supervisual perception is by no means im- 
possible. Indeed, with all due allowance 
for differences of genius, locality, and 
other circumstances, much of what 
seems strangest in this remarkable 
tale might have been written of the blind 
poet whose fate was in nearly all respects so 
much sadder than that of Korolenko’s fic- 
titious hero. All lovers of Russian litera- 
ture, or rather all who enjoy fresh and 
original work, will be grateful to Stepniak 
if he will give us further translations of 
writings by the author of so noteworthy a 
book. But having so much to say in praise 
both of the author and the translator, it is 
only right that a vehement protest should 
be made against the ‘‘ bowdlerising”’ of the 
original. The interference is admitted and 
defended ; but despite the force of the trans- 
lator’s plea, few readers, it is to be hoped, 
will endorse the wisdom of the omission of 
the “‘ minute psychological details ” wrought 
into his narrative by Korolenko. It is as 
though some Balzac-translator were to give 
us a version of Louis Lambert or Seraphita 
with the more profound esoteric portions 
omitted. No doubt the translator should 
not be held mainly responsible for having— 
as I understand he has had to do—to follow 
Hobson’s choice: the chief blame obviously 
lies elsewhere. It is, however, only just 
to add that the translator has so skilfully 
wrought chapter with chapter and passage 
with passage that, except at one place, it 
would be difficult to discover where deletions 
have occurred. 


The fundamental fault of both Dishonoured 
and Mr. Bryant’s Mistake is one and the 
same—inadequacy of motive. The plot of 
each book is commonplace, though both 
Theo Gift and Katherine Wylde invest their 
stories with humour, freshness, vigour, and 
other qualities which go to the making of a 
good novel. The central motive of Dis- 
honoured is the sense of indelible disgrace 
wrought upon a sensitive woman by the dis- 
covery that there is a stain upon her birth. 
Were Olive Benison a weak and hysterical 
girl it would be easy to understand how the 
shock of the revelation might have a per- 
manently harmful effect; but it is demand- 
ing of the reader too much that he should 





credit the possibility of so healthy as well 
as so fine a nature yielding in the way she 
does to the knowledge of an unhappy event 
in her mother’s life. The sense of reality 
in a story based on such a motive depends 
on the nature of the heroine; her sense 
of shame will seem natural (however 
unwarrantable), or grossly exaggerated, 
according as she is conventional and weak, 
or healthily sane in mind, body, and judg- 
ment. Dishonoured has also the common 
fault of the vast majority of three-volume 
novels: it is of quite inordinate length, and 
unnecessarily diffuse in many parts. Yet it 
is often very ably written, and if it were a 
third of its present length would be a 
notable as well as an entertaining romance. 
In fidelity of characterisation and scenic 
description, the latest of Theo Gift’s always 
readable and pleasant novels seems to me 
the best. But if Dishonoured be too long the 
interest is, at any rate, fairly maintained 
from first to last; while Jf. Bryant's Mistake 
is wearisomely prolix. Nigh upon a thou- 
sand close-set pages are at least seven 
hundred too many in which to explain the 
mistake of the Rev. Mr. Bryant in hiding 
away the daughter whom his wife as Mrs. 
Grant had borne to a man who had beguiled 
her by a false marriage, and the subsequent 
perplexities arising out of what the worthy 
clergyman naively calls ‘‘ an economy of the 
truth” But no doubt all who have enjoyed 
A Dreamer by the same author will read 
with pleasure its latest successor, which has 
the by no means common merit of being well 
and brightly written. 


Dmitri is a puzzling book. It is by an 
Englishman, and yet is so surcharged with 
local colour and Slavonic sentiment that it 
might be a translation from the author of 
Taras Bulba, This tragi-comedy is founded 
upon fact ; and several French, German, and 
English novelists and playwrights, with 
Prosper Merimée at their head, have utilised 
the extraordinary career of Demetrius or 
Dmitri, the base-born usurper of the Czar’s 
throne, who for a time held sway in Russia 
and befooled the kings of Poland and 
Sweden. The fault of most historical 
romances is their lack of verisimilitude in 
the all-essential matters of sentiment and 
diction ; any student can be faithful in mere 
antiquarian and historical details. It is this 
supreme quality which makes the novels of 
Gogol so attractive, the romances of Scott so 
charming, the Salammbé of Gustave Flaubert 
so unique. Dmitri would be well worth 
perusal if for no other reason than that it is 
convincingly, quite marvellously faithful in 
this respect. No modern note jars in its 
barbaric and reckless savagery ; it is in the 
best sense an historical romance. In style 
it is very unequal. Sometimes it is as 
forcible as the savage individuals with 
whom it deals; but often Mr. Bain seems 
smitten with the pet affliction of Silas Wegg, 
though the poetry into which he drops is 
not metrical. Inversion, which can be so 
effective when used rarely and unobtru- 
sively, ruins many a would-be poetic or 
impressive sentence ; and Mr. Bain loves an 
inversion as much as the author of Euphues 
loved a tortured conceit. This Russo- 


Polish romance is really a remarkable book 
of its kind, having nothing in common with 
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“historical” fiction of the Thaddeus of 
Warsaw type, which has as little to do with 
actuality as have the English names in 
I’ Homme qui rit with our nomenclature as 
we know it. The only absurdity in. the 
volume is in the brief prefatory note. It is 
mental confusion, and not aesthetic insight, 
which is responsible for 


‘* Whoever knows the twenty-second of Chopin’s 
Mazurkas, knows more than words can tell him 
of the story of Marina; and the Overture to 
Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ is the ‘Open Sesame!’ to the 
fortunes of Dmitri.” 


Fortunately, things are not so bad as the 
author would indicate. One may enjoy and 
adequately understand the story of Marina 
and her brilliant, unprincipled, daring lover, 
without the accompaniment of or even 
any profound acquaintance with Bizet’s 
“Carmen,” or the twenty-second of Chopin’s 
Mazurkas. 


In Edward Burton, Mr. Henry Wood—an 
American writer who, one learns from the 
title-page, is author of Natural Law in the 
Business World and ‘ Various Ethical and 
Economic Essays,” has written an ex- 
asperatingly sentimental and foolish book. 
The style recalls the diction of the amateur 
lady contributors to ‘‘ Albums” and ‘ Nose- 

ays.” ‘My sweet bird, give me a kind 
ittle note!” is the way in which Lord 
Percival asks his American cousin’s hand. 
Rosamond goes through all the old-fashioned 
hesitations, but at last, with mechanical 
aptness, ‘‘the birds twittered their carols 
in the tree-tops above.” Simultaneously, 
Mr. Burton sees another love-scene near the 
cascade. His beloved Helen is with his 
friend Mr. Tapley, and the rapturous Tapley 
is kissing the willing Helen’s hand. ‘“ But 
no,” exclaims the unselfish Burton, “ it 
shall not be! Crushed once for all be this 
unworthy conflict! She is yours, Tapley! 
I am serene, peaceful, content. They have 
my benediction.” But the reader, if he has 
ee so far as page 170 will not grudge 
Tapley his conquest. As the lovers pass the 
cascade (‘‘the planetary cataclysm” Mr. 
Wood calls it), Helen stops to speak as 
follows: ‘This is a place where in a 
material sense one might feel the insignifi- 
cance of man. As a physical force his power 
is petty. But in the real and deeper sense 
how powerless are mere masses of matter” 
—and so on, and so on. “After photo- 
graphing the sublimity expressed by this 
waterfall upon their memories, they returned 
and were driven homewards.” Whether 
they ever reached home, or were happy ever 
afterward, I know not. But as on aden 
at the last page I see that ‘‘ the king of day 
slowly sank to his couch of royal purple” 
(&e., &e., &c.), and that gentle zephyrs 
among the tree tops overhead whispered a 
benediction, along with the merry twitter of 
birds, it may be presumed that Tapley and 
the others were, or are, well content. 


Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s new book is a 
pure well of humour undefiled, after Mr. 
‘Wood’s pretentious and wearisome story ; 
but it is scarcely worthy of the author of 
Rudder Grange and other charming and 
amusing extravaganzas and comedies. 


Witiiam Sarr, 





SOME BOOKS ON FOLKLORE. 


Korean Tales. By H. N. Allen, M.D. (Put- 
nam’s.) It is such a little time since Korea 
opened her ports to barbarians that it is diffi- 
cult to believe that anyone was formerly Secre- 
tary of Legation for Korea. It was, we 
presume, as Secretary of the American Lega- 
tion that Dr. Allen obtained the experience 
and information which his friends desired him 
to write in a book. To such requests this book 
may be said to be a somewhat evasive but very 
pleasant answer. It contains but a short 
account of the country and the inhabitants, 
little or nothing of his personal experience, 
but—and this is the book—several of the 
legends of the country. These are all well 
told and delightful. First we have some 
legends of animals. With the Koreans, as with 
the fellow-countrymen of Uncle Remus, ‘ Brer 
Rabbit” seems to take the place of the fox in 
European folklore. His adventures with the 
turtle and the king of the fishes are excellent. 
Still more enjoyable is the tale of the En- 
chanted Wine Jug, which includes the origin of 
the hatred between the dog and the cat. There 
is a charming strain of romantic sentiment in 
the trial of the two heavenly lovers—Ching 
Yuh and Kyain Oo; and this is repeated in 
the story of the chaste dancing girl who be- 
came the faithful wife of Toh Ryung. The 
element of the supernatural is not absent. In 
the story of Hong Kil Tong the hero has the 
assistance of Spirits, who remind us of the 
Jinns of the Arabian Nights. The dutiful 
daughter, Sim Chung, goes through a series of 
enchanting adventures ; and the swallow king, 
who metes such admirable justice to Hyung 
Bo and Nahl Bo, isa being that it is good to 
hear of. In short, these tales, though they 
remind one of other folklore, and are distinctly 
Oriental in their imagination, have a peculiar 
flavour of their own; and after reading them it 
is more easily understood how the Japanese 
may have profited from their intercourse with 
this long secluded but by no means barbaric 
people. It seems that they have known for 
centuries the blessings of open {competitive 
examinations for the civil service. The com- 
petition seems limited to ‘‘ composition” ; and 
the prize essayist has his choice of office, and 
generally chooses the extremely honourable 
employment of a detective and spy. It should 
be added that the object of his journeys and 
disguises is not the running to earth of pick- 
pockets and co-respondents, but the exposure 
and punishment of governors and other persons 
in authority who misuse their powers. 

Studien zur Griechischen Mythologie. Von 
G. Gorres. (Berlin: Calvary; London: Nutt.) 
Studies in mythology, like studies in religion, 
are difficult things to write. On the one side 
stands the Charybdis of dogmatism, on the 
other the Scylla of mere dreaminess; and, 
like the Odysseus to whom he has devoted one 
of his studies, Herr Gérres seems to have pre- 
ferred facing the latter danger. There is in 
his style a want of that precision and that 
clear sequence of ideas which distinguish the 
essay of Curtius on Die griechische Gétterlehre 
vom geschichtlichen Standpunkt, of which some 
of Herr Gérres’s views remind us; and the 
matter is confused, rather than cleared up, by 
frequent repetitions. He has four essays—on 
Lycaon, on Zeus Laphystios, on Prometheus, 
and on Odysseus. He seems inclined to side 
not so much with the solar mythologists as 
with the mythologists of the weather or the 
seasons. He finds in Lycaon an analogue, or 
perhaps a disguised form, of Kronos. The 
latter devours his own children; the former 
sacrifices his own son. Both represent the 
rays of the sun, which first call vegetation into 
existence and then destroy it. The names of 
Lycaon and of Mount Lycaeus are connected 
with the ideas of both “wolf” and “light”; 


both are natural ideas in connexion with a 
destructivesun-god, and the connexion is helped 
out by the accidental resemblance of Greek 
terms for ‘‘ wolf” and “light.” Prometheus, 
too, turns out to be a representative of the 
ripening summer-weather. Certainly, if we 
must build our mythology on the adventures 
of the sun, we should prefer his annual to his 
diurnal course; but we would rather look away 
from him altogether. As the author remarks 
somewhere, the mythologist must be on his 
guard against sunstroke. 


Geschichte des ‘* Physiologus.” 

Lauchert. (Strassburg: Triibner.) 
‘*The bird Charadrius shows whether the sickness 
of an invalid to whose bedside it is brought be 
mortal or not. Ifit be, the bird turns away; if 
the invalid will recover, the bird looks steadfastly 
upon him and draws the sickness to itself. So did 
the Saviour turn away His face from the Jews be- 
cause of their unbelief; and He went to the 
heathen, took their weaknesses on Him, and made 
them sound.”’ 
This is a specimen of the fifty wonderful tales 
and allegories in natural history of which the 
Physiologus consists. To trace their origin and 
follow their development is a task of consider- 
able interest for the scholar and for the 
explorer of Christian antiquities. These tales 
have for the most part some root in pagan 
ideas, but they flourished and found mystical or 
moral interpretation in Christian times. They 
were current among Greek-speaking Christians 
of the second century ; ar base left abiding 
traces in popular natural-history, even down to 
our own time; and they are preserved in early 
Armenian, Ethiopic, Syrian, Arabic, and Latin 
versions of the Greek Physiologus, as well 
as in German, French, and Provengal transla- 
tions or excerpts. The English Bestiary belongs 
to the same group. Dr. Lauchert has set him- 
self to find the origin of the various stories, and 
to trace their successive additions. The work 
in its present shape was, he shows, a religious 
writing of early Christian days in Alexandria ; 
but its parts undergone many previous 
changes of preparation and have undergone 
changes since. Dr. Lauchert does also as 
much for the Greek text as can be done 
without a critical examination of MSS., by try- 
ing to strip off late additions; and he prints 
also the second German version, of the first 
half of the twelfth century. He has brought 
to bear on his task great learning, great patience, 
and great modesty. 


Griechische Marchen von Dankbaren Tieren und 
Verwandtes. Von A Marx. (Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer.) Herr Marx carefully excludes from 
his present study the mythical elements 
which present themselves in so many of 
the Greek animal-stories. These have been 
well and recently discussed by Keller, 7'hicre 
des Classischen Alterthums (ACADEMY, October 
13, 1888); and Herr Marx is interested rather 
in the mere Volksmérchen—popular stories 
which lie at the root of Aesop’s fables, and of 
which later forms or traces can occasionally be 
found in Plutarch, Aelian, or Tzetzes. Thus, 
the stories in which the dolphin acts as an 
agent of a god, or in which a god is incor- 
porated in him, have no place here; but the 
various tales of a dolphin’s gratitude are duly 
arranged and examined. More than this, they 
are traced, so far as possible, through their 
various forms; and it is shown how, with the 
dolphin stories, as with other animal-stories, 
the tale which begins with gratitude often ends 
with love. Then, if it can be traced yet 
further, it is seen to shrink up in a more taste- 
less age into a mere wapddotov, a story of 
something odd which happens about a dolphin 
or a lion, but not a tale of friendly and almost 
equal intercourse between mer. and beasts, such 


Von Dr. F. 





as remote times had handed down to the are 
Greeks. These tales are not, as Benfey argued, 
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of Buddhist origin; indeed, we can occasionally 
find one among the Greeks at a date too remote 
for such an origin to be possible. Sometimes 
a mapddotor, actually occurring, may have 
started a Volksméirchen ; but itis more likely to 
have often happened that a rapdSotov, occurring 
at a given time and place, fitted itself into an 
existing story, and was decked out with all its 
colours. Thus, we seem to have credible evi- 
dence that a lion recognised and spared a man 
in the amphitheatre, probably in the time of 
Nero. The man was a former keeper of the 
lion; but the story was “improved” by cir- 
cumstances of gratitude, and so forth, bor- 
rowed from an existing tale. Some few of 
these animal stories are carried on into the 
Gesta Romanorum. To those which Herr Marx 
notices we might add that of the lion in the 
Gesta which had specially fine feelings on the 
subject of domestic purity. Hdt. 6, i. might 
be added to the list of passages about dogs 
supporting their masters in battle; and the 
legend in Suidas about the death of the 
blasphemer Lucian is perhaps a late echo of the 
stories in which honest dogs spontaneously rend 
wicked persons. 


WE must content ourselves with mentioning 
that Mr. Alexander Gardner, of Paisley, is 
issuing, under the auspices of the Islay Associa- 
tion, a reprint, in shilling parts, of Campbell’s 
Popular Tales of the West Highlands (1860), 
which is now a rare book; and that Mr. W. W. 
Gibbings has published four nicely-printed little 
volumes of Folklore and Legends, edited b 
C. J. T., which deal respectively with Scotland, 
Ireland, Germany, and the East. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 

Ir is announced that Sir Edwin Arnold has 
completed his new epic, U'he Light of the World. 
It is a poem longer than The Light of Asia, and 
not less Oriental in style and character. Six 
books in blank verse, interspersed with lyrical 

ieces, are preceded by an introduction in 

eroic metre; and while the treatment is bold 
and original, the earnest purpose of the poet 
throughout has been to convert Christians to 
Christianity, 

WE understand that the first volume of Prof. 
Alfred Marshall’s long expected treatise on 7'he 
Principles of Economics will be published 
jeoneliaaley by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. The 
book is an attempt to present a modern version 
of old doctrines, with the aid of the new work, 
and with reference to the new problems of the 
age. 

Mr. W. F. Smitu, fellow of St; John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, has completed a new transla- 
tion of Rabelais, with critical and explanatory 
notes. He proposes to issue it by subscription, 
in a limited edition of 750 copies. 


THE following are some of the volumes which 
have been arranged for in the series of ‘‘ Univer- 
sity Extension Manuals,” to be published by 
Mr. John Murray, under the editorship of Prof. 
Knight, of St. Andrews :—In literature: Out- 
lines of English Literature, by Mr. William 
Renton; The English Novel, from its Origin to 
Scott, by Prof. Raleigh, of Liverpool; Shak- 
spere and his Predecessors, by Mr. F. 8. Boas; 
The Jacobean Poets, by Mr. Edmund Gosse; 
The English Poets, from Blake to Tennyson, by 
the Rev. Stopford Brooke. In history: The 
Daily Life of the Greeks and Romans, by Prof. 
Ww. Anderson, of Sheffield; British Dominion in 
I udia, by Sir Alfred Lyall; Knglish Colonisation 
und Empire, by Mr. A. Caldecott; The French 
Revolution, by Mr. C. E. Mallet. In philosophy : 
An Introduction to Philosophy, by Prof. Knight ; 
Logic, Inductive and Deductive, by Prof. Minto, 
of Aberdeen; Psychology, an Historical Sketch, 
by Prof, Seth, of St, Andrews; Z'he Elements of 





Ethics, by Mr. John H. Muirhead. In political 
economy: Problems of Political Economy, by 
Mr. M. E. Sadler; Capital in its Relation to 
Social Progress, by the Rev. Dr. W. Cun- 
ningham. Inscience: The History of Astronomy, 
by Mr. Arthur Berry; Energy in Nature, by Mr. 
John Cox; Outlines of Modern Botany, by Prof. 
Patrick Geddes; The Physiology of the Senses, 
by Prof. McKendrick and Dr. Snodgrass; 
Studies in Modern Geology, by Mr. R. D. 
Roberts; The Study of Animal Life, by Mr. 
I, Arthur Thomson; Mechanics, by Prof. James 
Stuart. 


Messrs. ROUTLEDGE have in the press a 
Cyclopaedia of Card and Table Games, edited by 
Mr. Angelo Lewis (‘‘ Prof. Hoffmann”). 
Among other authorities, Dr. W. Pole will 
contribute articles on Piquet, Ombre, and 
Patience ; Major General Drayson, on Whist 
and Ecarté; Mr. Arthur G. Payne (four times 
champion for Cambridge University) on 
Billiards ; Mr. L. Hoffer (chess editor of the 
Field) undertakes the Chess section ; and Mr. 
R. McCulloch (the editor of Anderson’s great 
work) that on Draughts. A melancholy 
interest will attach to the sections on Napoleon 
and Solo Whist, the writer, Mr. Charles F. 
Pardon, having died while the work was in 
progress. 

Dr. EDLESTON’s reprints of the Gainford 
Parish Registers will be completed very shortly 
by the issue of the third section, containing the 
Deaths. The volume will be published by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 


MEssrs. VIZETELLY & Co. are about to 
publish an English edition of the poems of Mr. 
Francis Adams, the Australian poet, under the 
title of Songs of the Army of the Night. 


WE learn that the first edition of Paul 
Nugent, Materialist, by Helen F. Hetherington 
and the Rev. H. Darwin Burton, was exhausted 
on the day of publication. Messrs. Griffith 
Farran & Co. will have a second edition ready 
on Monday or Tuesday next. 


THE proper title of Mr. Loftie’s work, 
announced in the ACADEMY of last week, is 
London City. 


THE French edition of Mr. Stanley’s book, 
Dans les Ténebres de 0 Afrique, is published at 
30 frs. in paper covers, and 38 frs. bound. The 
German edition, Im Dunkelsten Afrika, is pub- 
lished at 22 marks. Both are in two volumes, 
with the original illustrations and maps. We 
understand that the French translator, whose 
name is not given, is M. Elie Reclus, the brother 
of the geographer. 


In response to a memorial promoted by Mr. 
Howorth, the Treasury has authorised a grant 
of £150 to Mr. Ben Brierley, the Lancashire 
author and poet, who is disabled by ill-health 
and in necessitous circumstances. 


STEPNIAK will give a lecture on “ Tolstoi as a 
Novelist” at the Portman Rooms on Wednesday 
next, July 16, at 5 p.m., with Mr. Percy 
Bunting in the chair. The report which has 
appeared elsewhere that Stepniak’s subject 
was to be “The Kreutzer Sonata” is a mis- 
statement, 


Sr. PAvu’s ScHooL, despite its fine modern 
buildings and its magnificent playground, has 
no gymnasium—a want that is increasingly 
felt now that the number of boys exceeds 600. 
It is estimated that the total amount of money 
required for the purpose is £3500. Towards 
this the Mercers Company have voted £2000, 
the largest sum that they are legally empowered 


to grant; and the High Master has issued an | 
appeal for donations to make up the balance of 
£1500. 

Mr. F, A. Epwarps has printed in the two 
last numbers of the Hampshire Independent a 
list of local newspapers, past and present, which 





is intended as a contribution to Mr. H. M. 
Gilbert’s forthcoming Bibliotheca Hantoniensis. 
The total number exceeds one hundred, includ- 
ing many which had but a short life, or were 
merged in others. The list shows some curio- 
sities in nomenclature, and also illustrates the 
fact that in former times little regard was paid 
to the rights of title. The oldest paper seems 
to be the Salisbury and Winchester Journal, 
which was established so far back as 1729, and 
issued a Portsmouth edition circa 1736. The 
Hampshire Chronicle was started at Southamp- 
ton in 1772, removed to Winchester in 1778 
(when the former proprictor issued another 
paper of the same name at Southampton), took 
the name of the existing Salisbury and Win- 
chester Journal in 1784, and in 1818 adopted the 
following portentous title— 

‘‘The Hampshire Chronicle and Courier; Ports- 
mouth, Portsea, Gosport, Chichester, Salisbury, 
Winchester, Southampton, and Isle of Wight 
Gazette ; and South of England Pilot; or, Naval, 
Military, Commercial, and Agricultural Register 
for the Counties of Hants, Sussex, Surrey, Berks, 
Wilts, and Dorset.’’ 

The Hampshire Independent was itself founded 
in 1835, giving four pages for 7d. In 1837, the 
price was reduced to 43d., but raised in the 
following year to 5d., and again in 1846 to 6d., 
when the size was doubled. In 1858, the price 
was 4d. stamped, and 3d. unstamped. In 1870, 
the price was reduced to 1d., at which it still 
remains, though the present size is sixty-four 
columns. A daily issue was also begun in 1870, 
but lasted only for two years. Hampshire has 
now no daily paper. 


THE 450th anniversary of the invention of 
printing was celebrated at Cologne, the metro- 
polis of the Rhineland, with a ‘‘ Kommers ” 
under the presidency of Mr. August Neven Du 
Mont, proprietor of the Cologne Gazette. Poets, 
artists, literary men, burgomasters and other 
civil dignitaries attended. Speeches were made, 
a play performed, illustrating Gutenberg’s life 
and struggles, and medals were distributed, 


Messrs. MACMILLAN have issued this week, 
in very pleasing form, a reprint from the 
Collected Works of Edward Fitzgerald (1889) of 
his famous version of the Rubiaiyiit, of Omar 
Khayyam, which is practically unobtainable 
except in those three volumes. The author, as 
is well known, never put his own name on the 
title-page of any of the four editions which 
appeared during his lifetime; and the show of 
anonymity is still preserved. In accordance 
with their admirable custom, which other 
publishers would do well to follow, Messrs. 
Macmillan have given on the verso of the title- 
page a brief bibliography. This, however, 
requires to be supplemented by the mention of 
at least two American editions: (1) that 
accompanying the magnificent designs of Mr. 
Elihu Vedder (1884); and (2) that in the 
Collected Works of Fitzgerald (2 vols. 1887), 
which (we believe) are prohibited from circulation 
in this country on account of some question of 
copyright. We may mention one further matter, 
which is of interest as tending to show that 
Omar Khayyém was not altogether so unknown 
as some of his modern admirers would repre- 
sent. So long ago as 1804, Mountstuart 
Elphinstone wrote thus to his friend Strachey, 
in a discussion on Persian poetry : 

‘* By-the-by, Khyoom isa singular writer. His 
epigrams are far above any of those that I have 
read in Greek or Latin. They are bold and very 
often profound thoughts in forcible language’’ 


| (Sir T. E. Colebrooke’s Life of £., 1884, Vol. I. p. 


127). 


Correction.—The Rev. Percy Myles, who had 
no opportunity of correcting a proof of his 
review of Dr. Stubbs’s University of Dublin in the 
last number of the ACADEMY, writes to point 
out the following misprints which occur in it: 
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‘‘ Mitchell” for ‘‘ Mitchel,” p. 7, col. 1., 1. 41; 
“ Farquahar ” for “Farquhar,” and ‘“‘Southern” 
for ‘‘Southerne,” same col., note, l. 4; 
“Emmett” for ‘‘Emmet,” col. 3, 1. 45. 








TRANSLATION. 
FROM PAUL VERLAINE. 


Trans in my heart that weeps, 
Like the rain upon the town. 
What drowsy languor steeps 
In tears my heart that weeps ? 


O sweet sound of the rain 
On earth and on the roofs ! 
For a heart’s weary pain 
O the song of the rain ! 


Vain tears, vain tears, my heart! 
What, none hath done thee wrong? 
Tears without reason start 

From my disheartened heart. 


This is the weariest woe, 

O heart, of love and hate 
Too weary, not to know 
Why thou hast all this woe. 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE precentor of Lincoln contributes to the 
Antiquary a short but excellent paper on 
the recent discovery of a mediaeval undercroft 
at Grantham. It was of rude character and 
possessed little beauty, but we cordially agree 
with the writer in reprobating its destruction. 
‘An additional step-up would have been 
needed ; and, therefore, though it would have con- 
tinued to form an excellent cellar, this interesting 
relic of antiquity, already at least two centuries 
old when Richard III. visited Grantham and 
signed the death warrant of Buckingham at the 
still-existing Angel Inn hard by, was demolished.”’ 


The Rev. Joseph Hirst gives an account of the 
new museum at Rome, and of some of the 
treasures it contains. It is formed out of the 
cloisters of 8. Maria Degli Angeli, a work 
designed by Michael Angelo, ‘‘ where a hundred 
columns contrast finely with the beautiful 
cypresses he is said to have planted in the 
court.” The Hon. Harold Dillon, a high 
authority on costume and armour, contributes 
a paper on the canvas coat of Sir Hugh 
Willoughby, which was to be seen in the Tudor 
Exhibition. It is not possible to abridge his 
description of one of the most curious articles 
of defensive dress which time has spared to us. 
Mr. Edleston continues his catalogue of Monu- 
mental Brasses and Mr. Hope his papers on 
Holy Wells. The counties are taken in alpha- 
betical order; Mr. Hope has now arrived at 
Northumberland. 


Mr. Exxiot Stock has issued this month the 
first part of Berkshire Notes and Queries: a 
Quarterly Journal devoted to the Family 
History, Antiquities, and Topography of the 
Royal County. The editor is Mr. George F. 
Tudor Sherwood (6 Fulham Park Road, 8.W.), 
who makes an appeal for the loan of old docu- 
ments and newspapers, copies of monumental 
inscriptions, and extracts from parish registers 
and churchwardens’ accounts. He himself prints 
in this number a collection of epitaphs in 
Hungerford Church, made in 1766, from a MS. 
in the British Museum ; the first instalment of 
a list of nonconformist registers preserved at 
Somerset House ; and an alphabetical index of 
administrations for the years 1653 and 1654, 
from the records of the prerogative court of 
Canterbury. Another valuable paper is a cata- 
logue of MSS. relating to Berkshire in the 
British Museum. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the new periodical is of a more serious aim 
than is commonly associated with the title 
‘* Notes and Queries.” 


WE would briefly call attention to an article 
in the July number of Time entitled ‘‘ Old John 
Brown and the Men of Harper’s Ferry, by One 
of Them.” Theauthor is Mr. Richard J. Hinton, 
an ex-Chartist, who here gives an account of 
the work that went on in Kansas in 1856, the 
year when Buchanan was elected president. To 
most Englishmen this chapter of the anti-slavery 
movement is quite unknown; and Mr. Hinton’s 
picture of the times is rendered very vivid by 
the personal touches. We trust that he will be 
encouraged to fulfil his promise of continuing it. 


In the Boletin of the Real Academia de la 
Historia for June F. Codera analyses favourably 
the ‘‘ Historical Sketch of Islamite Rule in the 
Balearic Isles,” by Alvaro Campaner, correct- 
ing and supplementing it from documents 
which have appeared since its publication. 
Sanchez Megud comments on a Spanish 
romance of the Eastern Jews, showing how 
closely they have preserved the metrical forms 
and the Spanish of the fifteenth century. Fer- 
nandez Duro gives an account of the valuable 
historical works of Torribio Medina, the his- 
toriographer of Chili, one of whose works on 
the Historical Cartography of Chili relates 
the piracies of the English—Drake, Cavendish, 
Hawkins, and others—and their contributions to 
the hydrography of the Pacific coasts. Pujol 
y Camps gives an important addition, and a 
few corrections, to his elaborate article on 
Tberian Epigraphy in the Boletin for April; and 
Father Fita prints further documents relating 
to the early history of the Inquisition, together 
> with some Hebrew and Latin inscriptions. 








A PALI ADDRESS TO AN ENGLISH 
GOVERNOR. 


On the occasion of Sir Arthur Gordon’s 
retirement from the governorship of Ceylon, 
two addresses in Pali were presented to him on 
May 26 on behalf of the Buddhist community 
generally, and the Pandits in particular. The 
following is a translation of the former address, 
which was presented by the high priest of 
Adam’s Peak : 


‘* May it please Your Excellency,—Your Excel- 
lency renowned throughout the world, the 
Honourable Arthur Hamilton Gordon, G.C.M.G., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over the 
Island of Ceylon with the dependencies thereof, has 
been placed by Her Most Gracious Majesty Victoria 
Queen of Great Britain, and Empress over 
Bharatkhanda [India] and many other colonies 
within the glorious continent of Asia, to rule over 
the Island of Lanka [Ceylon] which is the key to 
the land of Bharatkhanda. 

‘Your Excellency, albeit a Christian, has won 
the hearts of persons of all religions existing in this 
island by your just administration during a term of 
more than six years. 

“Your Excellency has pleased all parties by 
giving to the Buddhists, Sivites, and Mohammadans 
public holidays in order that each sect might 
honour the founder of its faith, exempting every 
one on those days from public duty. Thus the 
Buddhists have received a great boon. 

** Administering moreover the affairs of this 
Island with justice and equity, Your Excellency 
has, with the advice and consent of the Executive 
and Legislative Councils, enacted a law to prevail 
for the future that the landed property granted by 
ancient kings and others to Viharis and Dewales 
should be properly managed. 

‘* Having observed that the ancient Viharas, 
Stupas, etc., caused to be erected by the most 
powerful and glorious Sinhalese monarchs were 
falling into ruin and dilapidated, as there were no 
longer Sinhalese princes to restore them, Your 
Excellency has ordered one of them to be repaired 
for archaeological purposes in the hope that they 
may remain protected for a long period. 

“Your Excellency has further benefited the 
Buddhists by sanctioning the employment of 

rsons of their own religion as Registrars of 
a ge. 








**Your Excellency, with the laudable wish of 
preserving the philosophy and sciences contained in 
that most noble language, the Pali—which is 
regarded by Eastern nations as the original 
language and the depository of the teachings of 
the blessed Buddha, as well as those found in the 
Sanskrit language of the gods—has caused many 
works such as the Mahawansa and others to be 
translated into English, and given an incentive to the 
publication of Pali and Sanskrit works by allowing 
them to be printed at the Government Press. 

‘* Your Excellency has entranced the gladness of 
Buddhists by honouring at times with your pre- 
sence their festivals when great offerings were 
made at their shrines, without despising them, and 
without hurting the feelings of the people. 

** Your Excellency has also gladdened the hearts 
of the Buddhists—by far the greater portion of the 
inhabitants of this iskand—by showing them no 
hostility, but treating them with kindness and 
respect. 

‘* Our hearts’ desire therefore is that Your Excel- 
lency the Governor of Lanka, who is now leaving 
us in grief at your departure, may live for many 
years endowed with every blessing, pleasing the 
hearts of the people around you. 

** Stanza. 

‘*May the noble Gordon live victorious over his 
enemies, protected by the virtues of the Great Sage 
and endowed with every blessing—endearing him- 
self, like the moon, unto all classes, and delighting 
the hearts of the people.’’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

DE QUINCEY’S ALLEGED UNTRUTHFULNESS. 

81, Lexham Gardens, Kensington: July 6, 1890. 
May I ask admission for a few words’ An 
article by Mr. Saintsbury in Macmillan’s 
Magazine for June on ‘‘de Quincey” has only 
recently come to my knowledge. In this the 
author imputes untruthfulness to de Quincey. 
I have offered to the editor of Macmillan’s 
Magazine, and through him to Mr. Saintsbury, 
a perusal of private letters substantiating de 
Quincey’s account of the definite points in 
question. The editor has refused this offer ; and 
in this condition of things I desire to ask such 
of the public as interests itself in these subjects 
to suspend judgment till the letters I offered 
for these gentlemen’s private consideration are 

made public. This, I hope, will be shortly. 
FLORENCE BAIRD-SMITH 
(de Quincey’s daughter). 








THE LOST WORKS OF PHILO. 
University College, Oxford: July 3, 1890. 

May I through the ACADEMY correct an error 
contained in a recent edition of the ‘‘ Libellus 
de Opificio Mundi” of Philo Judaeus, by 
Leopold Cohn (Breslau, 1889) ? 

This edition is a great advance on all pre- 
ceding ones; and with the exception of 
Tischendorf’s Philonea and Prof. Rendel Harris’s 
Fragments, it is the first modern attempt at a 
really critical edition of any part of this writer. 
It is entitled: Specimen novae editionis operum 
Philonis ab Academia Regia Berolinensi praemio 
ex donatione Carlottiana ornatum; and as the 
basis of his new text, Mr Cohn rightly takes— 
so far as it goes—a Viennese Codex (in the 
Catalogue of Nessel: theol. gr. 29). This 
codex stands alone in that it gives at the head 
of the text a list of several of the writings of 
Philo lost in Greek but preserved in ancient 
Armenian; writings as to which it is of import- 
ance to ascertain when they were last copied 
and where. The list is prefaced by the words 
rade tveorw ¢idwvos, and enumerates the 
‘‘De Mundi Opificio”; the lost ‘‘ Quaestiones 
et Solutiones ad Genesin,” six books; ‘‘ Ad 
Exodon,” books 6! and ¢'; ‘De Posteritate 
Caini”; ‘De Decalogo”; ‘De Specialibus 
Legibus” ; ‘‘ De Justitia.” On the same page 
with the list is written in cruciform arrange- 
ment of letters the following: ’Evgdéos éricxoros 
év cwpatins avevedoaro,, ‘ Kuzoius, bishop, re- 
newed these writings on parchment.” Then 
follows about half of the ‘‘ De Mundi Opificio.”’ 
Now, of this codex, Cohn writes in his Prole- 
gomena de Codicibus thus: 


‘*Philonea olim plura inerant; fol. 146” enim 
haec tabula extat [then follows in Greek the list 
above given] nunc in codice tantum modo liber 
mept ths Kata Mwoéa Koouonoilas servatus est et ne 
is quidem integer: abrumpitur . . . ut dimidia 
fere pars libelli interierit . . . reliqua Philonea 
periisse eo magis dolendum, &c.’’ 

An examination of the codex, however, reveals 
the fact that it never contained more than it 
now contains. For, firstly, the treatise ‘“‘De 
Mundi Opificio ” breaks offin the middle of the 
sentence, and at a point in the writing not half 
way down the page, of which the lower half is 
left entirely blank; while the book ‘8. Cyrilli 
Catecheses,” which follows in the same hand, 
begins only at the top of the next folio. Secondly, 
there never intervened any leaves between that 
in the middle of which the ‘‘ De Mundi Opificio ” 
breaks off and the one following on which 
begin *‘S. Cyrilli Catecheses.” If Leopold 
Cohn’s statement were accurate, it would follow 
that these lost works of Philo were in existence, 
and were copied, as late as the cleventh century, 
whereas it is not certain even that they were 
contained in the book from which this Viennese 
Codex was copied, and which was clearly a 





book written litteris majusculis. For it may 
have been because his archetype extended no 
further that the eleventh-century scribe broke 
off where he does. Perhaps, however, he 
merely grew tired of writing out Philo. In 
any case, it is curious that the rest of the very 
large page of parchment is left blank, and that 
the writing should end in the middle of a 
sentence. 

I believe this Viennese Codex to be the only 
one in which any trace remains of the lost 
Quaestiones of Philo upon Genesis and Exodus. 

A similar error occurs in Fabricius ‘‘ Biblio- 
theca Latina,’ who ascribes an old Latin 
paraphrase of these Quaestiones, published in 
Paris in 1520, and in Basel in 1527, to the six- 
teenth century. A glance at these printed 
books, however, shows that this paraphrase, 
along with the Latin rendering of the ‘‘ De 
Vita Contemplativa”’ which accompanies it, is 
much older than the notice of Fabricius would 
lead one to suppose. The Basel copy, in 
particular, was printed from a ‘“‘ pervetustum 
exemplar,” preserved at the monastery of 
Lorch, near Heidelberg ; and the version of the 
‘De Vita Contemplativa”’ contains a tradition 
of Philo’s text older than any of the Greek 
MSS., and agreeing with the ancient Armenian 
version. This latter version, which dates from 
about 400 A.D., was itself doubtless made from 
the copy written out on parchment by Euzoius, 
A.D. 376, for the church of Caesarea (see S. 
Hieronymus Lpist. 34, referred to by Leopold 
Cohn); perhaps even from the papyrus codex 
which, originally part of the library of Origen, 
had probably bmg brought to Caesarea by 
Pamphilus Martyr from Alexandria, at the 
beginning of the fourth century. 

FRED. C. CONYBEARE. 








THE SUBSTANTIVE ‘‘ LOUKE” IN CHAUCER. 
Cambridge: July 4, 1890. 

I wish to draw attention to the curious word 
louke in Chaucer, not only because it has not 
been explained, but because it seems to me to 
be an important word in Teutonic philology. 

Just at the end of the Cook’s Tale we have 
the lines— 


‘* And for ther is no theef without a louke, 
That helpeth him to wasten and to souke 
Of that he brybe can or borwe may,”’ &c. 


Tyrwhitt guessed it to mean ‘‘a receiver”; but 
a receiver does not help a thief to steal, he 
only helps him afterwards. Morris says, “‘ a 
good-for-nothing fellow,” which is vague in 
the extreme, though correct so far as it goes. 

I see in it a sb. formed with the M.E. agen- 
tial suffix -e (A.S. -a) from the A.S. lacan, to 
pluck up weeds, whence prov. E. lowk, look, to 
weed corn, &c. The Friesic lian (also lukan, 
which is important) means not only to pull, 
weed, pluck, but also to suck or to milk. 
Surely then we can connect with it the 
M. Du. locke, ‘a worme that sucketh blood, a 
horse leach,” in Hexham. But this vowel- 
change requires that /acan should be a strong 
verb; and this it certainly was once, as the pp. 
gelochen occurs in Notker (Schade, s.v. lahhan. 
This being so, I can see no reason at all for 
separating the A.S. lican, to pull, pt. t.*/éac, 
pp. *locen, from the A.S. laécan, to lock, with 
the same pt.t. and pp. The Gothic galikan 
means to lock or shut; and, on the other hand, 
us-likan means not only to open or unlock, but 
also to pull out a sword. This is the view 
taken by Schade. 

The original sense seems to be simply 
‘‘drag” or ‘‘ pull violently.” Hence, to drag 
up weeds, to draw a sword, to draw a bolt. 
And as we are not restricted to the direction of 
drawing the bolt, it may equally well mean to 
undraw, to open, as well as to shut, which 
curious variation of sense is sometimes found in 





Icelandic. This gives us at once the sense of 
“aperture” for the G. Loch. 

In the Bremen Worterbuch, luken means 
both to pull up weeds and to take a heart 
pull in drinking, to suck down. Wi 
this notion of pulling thus inherent in the 
verb, it is nth to connect with it the Icel. 
lokka, to pull softly, also to entice; the only 
change is from the use of violence to the use of 
gentler ways. And thus Icel. lokkari, an enticer, 
a decoy, is akin to E. louke, an accomplice 
who decoys dupes, and helps the thief to 
‘**suck”’ them; cf. Icelandic Loki. 

Surely this illustrates the G. locken, to entice, 
and furnishes a reason why we need not 
hesitate to connect G. locken with G. Loch and 
E. lock. Schade accepts this, but Kluge does 
not seem to do so. 

For the etymology of E. leek, G. Lauch, con- 
sidered as doubtful, the A.S. /écan may help 
us. It may simply mean “ a plucked-up herb,” 
a ‘‘thing gathered,” cf. our use of crop. Much 
more might be added; this family of words I 
take to be a large one. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 








AN ICELANDER UPON ‘‘ THE BONDMAN.”’ 
London: June 30, 1890. 


“ Rien west si désayréable que Wétre pendu 
obscurément.”’—V OLTAIRE. 


Mr. Hall Caine deserves high praise for his 
courage. He has dared to leave the beaten 
track of novelists, and to lay his scene in Ice- 
land and the Isle of Man; and, what is more, 
he has actually, in A.D. 1890, sent into the 
world a Saga in three volumes. It is true the 
new Saga, with due allowance for the time 
of writing, ranks below the Sagas of old; but 
here probably the author would himself disclaim 
all rivalry. The Saga writers take good care 
of chronology and of historical facts; whereas 
no poet ever displayed a more utter disregard 
of history than this writer of a historical novel. 
His novel is dated ‘‘ about 1800”; but it con- 
tains descriptions that ought to be dated 1000- 
1300, and others that ought to be dated 1874- 
90. Then, into the bargain, he turns upside 
down all the events at the beginning of the 
present century which he relates, so that the 
can hardly be recognised. The author will 
say that he has the right to make any altera- 
tions required to suit his story. So he has; 
but then his novel ceases to a historical 
novel, a Saga. 

Mr. Hall Caine’s misspellings of names may 
easily be forgiven; but, as he expresses the 
hope that the Icelanders may some day throw 
off the Danish yoke, why does he himself lay 
this hateful yoke on the neck of many an Ice- 
landic name, giving it in a Danish form ? 

Mr. Hall Caine paints some graphic scenes in 
the course of his story, but at times he lapses 
somewhat into the Jules Verne manner. I do not 
doubt that there were strong men in Iceland 
about 1800; but, alas! we have degenerated, 
and at the present day I fear that no Icelander 
could carry another man on his back eighty 
miles in less than twenty-four hours. Plovers 
do not in these latter days fall dead from the 
fumes of a lake; and how could prisoners in 
sulphur mines wear iron collars, and iron bells 
on their foreheads? As a matter of fact, 

risoners never worked in these sulphur mines 

which are not mines, but diggings), much less 
did they wear these emblems of slavery. How 
could carts be used for transporting victuals, no 
conveyance of this kind having existed on the 
island, so faras I know? The author goes on 
to tell how a prisoner was nailed down by his 
right hand and got nothing to cat, while food 
and drink were placed within sight, and a knife 
was put in his left hand (evidently that he 
might cut off his right hand in order to get at 
the food). Surely, never was Herod out- 
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heroded if Jules Verne is not beaten here on 
ground. In actual fact, there is not 
the slightest foundation for these harrowing 
tales, compared with which a volcanic eruption 
suspending the sittings of Parliament (though 
as yet it has not happened) is innocent, and 
even possible. All this is legitimate only on 
the condition that the author meant to write a 
weird romance, not a Saga. Then his sins are 
no more sins, but merits, and his book deserves 
its success. 

I thank Mr. Hall Caine heartily for the good- 
will and kind feelings displayed by him through- 
out his book towards my country and country- 
men. May other authors follow the example 
he has set in widening the bounds of the novel- 
ist’s field, and feeding the hungry world of 
readers on new pastures! The people closely 
akin to the English who are living to-day in 
Scandinavia are an unknown world, worth 
knowing. Who will throw open the doors of 
this world to the English public? I fear that 
for some time yet they will remain closed. 
The fame of the Scandinavian dramatist Ibsen, 
which has been established in Scandinavia for 
more than thirty years, and in Germany for ten 
years, has only at this moment reached the 
shores of England. Doubtless, many a 
man in England to-day thinks, ‘“‘how can a 
few millions of le produce anything worth 
knowing? Let the Scandinavians learn from us ; 
we cannot possibly learn from them.” But, I 
ask, how many millions of people were living in 
England in the times of Shakspere ? 

JON STEFANNSON. 








PRINTING AT AVIGNON IN 1444. 
2% Bowdon, Manchester: July 6, 1890. 

It does not seem to me at all certain that the 
Waldfoghel documents refer to movable print- 
ing types. ‘‘ Ars scribendi artificialiter ” would 
not be an inappropriate term for stencils. to be 
used by the scribe. Of what service would 
forty-eight letters in tin, or two alphabets in 
iron, be in setting up a book by the process of 
typography? But an alphabet in stencil would 
answer the purpose of a scribe who wanted a 
quicker or a more certain method of making a 
book than the old fashion of writing every 
letter by hand. 

That stencils were used is wellknown. Some 
MSS. of this kind are described by the late 
John Hirst, of Saddleworth, in the fourth 
volume of the Transactions of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, and were 
afterwards sold at the dispersal of his collection. 

WILLIAM E. A. Axon. 








SCIENCE. 


On Right and Wrong. By W. §. Lilly. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


Accorpine to Mr. Lilly, modern society is in 
a very alarming condition. The old moral 
distinctions are discredited. Very dangerous 
opinions are openly professed. Moral re- 
sponsibility is denied. Public virtue is at a 
low ebb. The sanctity of marriage is im- 
paired. Mendacity prevails in the news- 
paper press, and indecency in art. For 
these disastrous results we have to thank 
what he is pleased to call Materialism, that 
is to say, the teaching of such men as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, Prof. Huxley, and Prof. 
Clifford. If we ask for a remedy, the course 
suggested is a return to the old notions of 
right and wrong. But for a clear definition 
and derivation of moral principles we may 
ask in vain. Throughout the volume 
“ight”? means what Mr, Lilly likes, and 





“wrong” what he dislikes. There is, in- 
deed, a great show of clear philosophical 
thinking, but it is merely a show. Amid 
the arbitrary assumptions, the reckless mis- 
statements, the platitudes, the irrelevancies, | 
the inconsistencies, the shrieks and gasps of | 
rhetorical rage that form the staple of 
these essays, it is difficult to trace any 
definite line of attack or defence. 

I have charged Mr. Lilly with reckless 
misstatement; I must at once substantiate 
the charge. Prof. Huxley, who is one of 
his “‘ Materialists,” says, as quoted on p. 37 
of this volume, “natural knowledge, in 
desiring to ascertain the laws of comfort, 
has been driven to discover those of con- 
duct, and to lay the foundations of a new 
morality.” According to Mr. Lilly, this 
means a morality ‘‘ based ultimately on the 
laws of comfort.” When Saul went out to 
seek his father’s asses and found a kingdom, 
did it follow that his kingdom was based 
on asses? ‘‘ Mr. Lecky,” we are told (p. 48), 
‘has justly remarked that the only charge 
utilitarians can bring against vice is that of 
imprudence.”” It was very discreditable for 
Mr. Lecky to say this; it is doubly dis- 
creditable for Mr. Lilly to endorse it; for, 
in preparing his review of Mr. John Morley, 
he can hardly have overlooked the essay 
in which that critic has denounced Mr. 
Lecky’s confusion of utilitarianism with the 
selfish system. Moreover, he apparently 
has the advantage which his predecessor 
had not, of having read Prof. Sidgwick’s 
Methods of Ethics. The same calumny is 
repeated, without the citation of a single 
authority, in the statement that “in the 
mouths of Materialists ‘reformation’ means 
nothing more than hindrance by fear of con- 
sequences, or prudential self - restraint ” 
(p. 124). Inthe course of a highly edify- 
ing attack on the unveracity of newspaper- 
writers, I find the following passage : 


! 


“‘T suppose I should not greatly err if I said 
that truth is, as a rule, the last thing which an 
average journalist thinks about, as he girds 
himself up to the delivery of his daily burden. 
It is a dictum of Cudworth’s, ‘Truth is the 
most unbending and uncompliable, the most 
firm and adamantine thing in the world.’ The 
mere adjectives would in most cases suffice to 
make the able editor or the nimble leader- 
writer drop his pen. He prefers the teaching 
of Mr. Herbert Spencer, that, ‘ What we call 
truth is simply the correspondence of subjective 
to objective relations’; and he betters the in- 
struction. The manipulation of relations is the 
business of his life” fo. 167-8). 

Now, either this means nothing at all 
(which is quite possible), or it means that 
Mr. Spencer’s teaching tends to encourage 
systematic falsehood. Let Mr. Lilly then 
produce one single false statement, from a 
newspaper or any other quarter, which satis- 
fies Mr. Spencer’s definition of truth. 
There are statements of his own which do 
not satisfy it, but that of course has nothing 
to do with his dislike for it. How, one may 
ask, is the obnoxious definition incompatible 
with Cudworth’s description? The actions 





and events that a journalist professes to 
tell about belong to past time, and therefore 
constitute a series of unalterable relations ; | 
and the series of subjective relations whose | 
correspondence to them Mr. Spencer calls , 
truth must be equally unalterable to be | 





| ment as a deterrent. 


true. But the journalist, we are told, 
“betters the instruction.” Is it bettering 
an instruction to break it? If Mr. Lilly 
were required to draw a straight line 
through a given point parallel to a given 
straight line, would he call it bettering the 
instruction to draw his line at an angle 
to the other line or in a different plane? 
I must, however, apologise for offering 
such a petty matter-of-fact illustration 
to a_ transcendentalist who revels in 
high-flown phrases about ‘that Absolute 
which is the True, the Good, the Beautiful ; 
whereof all truth, goodness, and beauty of 
which we have knowledge are but the faint 
emanations, the dim shadows” (p. 226). 
That, it seems, is how journalists are to be 
reformed, by being taught to look on the most 
accurate knowledge attainable as a faint 
emanation and a dim shadow. The most 
audacious of them can hardly “ better the 
instruction.” They may remember, too, 
that Plato, the first philosopher who ever 
talked in this style, claimed for the authori- 
ties in his Republic an unlimited right of 
lying, in what they considered the public 
interest. Once more: according to Mr. Lilly, 
utilitarian, experimental, and physical moral- 
ists generally tell us that ‘‘ you make an act 
wrong by making it penal. It is not pun- 
ished because it is wrong, but wrong because 
it is punished” (p. 125). No reference is 
given in support of this preposterous asser- 
tion, and, I am convinced, for the best of all 


ossible reasons. If no authority is cited, it { 
A toler- ;- 
ably intimate acquaintance with the writings » 
of the school incriminated does not enable s 


is because there was none to cite. 


me to recall a single passage that even the 
practised ‘‘ manipulation” of Mr. Lilly 
could pervert into the sense required. Is it 
credible, to take but a single instance, that 
a class of moralists, among whom the 
Positivists are included, should agree in 
declaring that the distinction of right and 
wrong is inapplicable to international re- 
lations ? aa 

The truth is that Mr. Lilly’s arguments 
are vitiated throughout by a profound mis- 
apprehension of the positions occupied by 
the phenomenist school, and, perhaps one 
may add, by a certain unfamiliarity with 
English modes of thought. He seems to 
have consorted a good deal with reactionary 
Frenchmen, and his tone is too often that of 
the hectoring French spiritualist professor, 
sometimes doubled with a French clericalist. 
The rapid leaps of his logic are very French. 
Because the analytical school of psychology 
refuse to admit personality as something dis- 
tinct from the phenomena of feeling, willing, 
and thinking that make up the concrete 
man, therefore they must ignore the dis- 
tinction between a person and a thing, 
therefore they must disbelieve in human 
rights. Because, in accordance with com- 
mon experience and with the law of the 
conservation of energy they refuse to believe 
in Free-will, that is, in a will undetermined 
by motives, therefore they must deny moral 
obligation, and have no right to use punish- 
‘Where there is no 
responsibility there is no guilt. ‘But his 
Se murderer’s | execution will deter others.’ 
Jeter others! Is that a sufficient reason for 
hanging an innocent person?” (p. 55). A 
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human being so constituted that he commits 
a murder, knowing what he does, is held by 
determinists to be responsible—to be guilty 
—and to deserve death, if his death be 
necessary for the protection of other lives. 
It is Mr. Lilly’s God who punishes the 
innocent, to judge by the following hys- 
terical interrogation : 

‘Or England, alas! Can any man whose moral 
sense is not hopelessly blunted doubt that she 
will have to pay, to the uttermost farthing, the 
penalty of her centuries of tyrannical oppres- 
sion and remorseless cruelty in Ireland?” 
(p. 158). 

I suppose the moral sense of the great 
Hebrew prophet was ‘ hopelessly blunted” 
when he denied that the children’s teeth 
were to be set on edge because their fathers 
had eaten sour grapes. In England and 
elsewhere the innocent have had, and will 
again have, to suffer through the actions of 
the guilty, not to make vicarious satisfac- 
tion for them. 

After misinterpreting the doctrines of his 
opponents, Mr. Lilly proceeds to credit them 
with practical consequences involving the 
negation of his own doctrines. When phe- 
nomenist opinions have been once adopted, 
the freedom of the will and the inborn sense 
of moral obligation disappear as if by 
enchantment or hypnotism. Women es- 
pecially must live in servitude to animal 
passion, or in servitude to decaying belief. 
‘‘ Bring up woman in the Positivist school, 
and you make of her a monster: the very 
. type of ruthless cynicism, of all-engrossing 
selfishness, of unbridled passion” (p. 34). 
No man who was familiar with English 
thought and life—not even Mr. Mallock, for 
example—would write like this. And, in 
fact, what Mr. Lilly adduces as a proof of 
this broad statement is the character of 
Sabine Tallevant in M. Octave Feuillet’s 
novel, Za Morte. One might as well refer 
to the ‘‘ Avis aux péres de famille” in the 
French red republican papers as a proof of 
what Jesuitism inevitably leads to. M. 
Octave Feuillet always writes as a fanatical 
clericalist, and the work here cited is simply 
a Catholic pamphlet under the disguise of 
an indecent and improbable romance. 

A constant charge against the ‘‘ Material- 
ists” is that their morality is relative, while 
that of Mr. Lilly is absolute and immutable. 
Here is a specimen of the latter as applied 
to prostitutes and their trade : 

‘*T believe the true function of the State is to 
control and regulate what it must regard as a 
necessary evil, and to minimise, as far as may be, 
the resultant mischiefs, moral and physical. 
These miserable women are the guardians of 
our domestic purity ”’ (p. 32). 

Here is another example of immutable 
morality. Mr. Lilly is very strong on “the 
great aboriginal right of man to belong to 
himself, to realise the idea of his being” 
(p. 114). But apparently he is to exercise 
this right within such limits as suit Mr. 
Lilly. In his Century of Revolution we 
learned that there was a “ relative justifica- 
tion” for the mediaeval inquisitor. In the 
present volume we are told that 

‘the realisation of the socialistic idea must, at 
any cost, be prevented: even if we have to seek 
in the gallows and the sword the ultimate 
answer to its votaries, The preservation of the 





fair frame of civilisation is of infinitely more 
account than are the lives of a horde of fools 
and fanatics ” (p. 193). 

On this two observations suggest them- 
selves. The first is that Plato, a thorough 
transcendentalist, gave it as his deliberate 
and matured opinion that all things should 
be heldin common. Here then we have two 
transcendentalists (Plato would understand 
and excuse the collocation) differing abso- 
lutely from one another on a question that 
goes to the root of morality. So much for 
transcendentalism as a satisfactory basis of 
ethics. The second is that Mr. Lilly’s 
notions of punishment are conveniently 
elastic. I would ask him: Is Mr. William 
Morris innocent or guilty? In the former 
case, would you hang an innocent man? In 
the latter, are you not talking like a mere 
relativist when you postpone his execution 
to a more convenient time? For (p. 128) 
you adopt Plato’s view that the guilty person 
has a right to be punished ; so that by de- 
laying his punishment you keep him out of 
his own. Altogether the author of the 
Earthly Paradise seems to be very hardly 
treated. By the way, Mr. Lilly himself holds 
that the soil and the entire accumulated 
wealth of the country are, in the last resort, 
the property of the country; and hints that 
they ought to be distributed by legal autho- 
rity among the necessitous classes to such 
an extent as shall place every one above the 
reach of want (pp. 197 sg.) Thus the ques- 
tion for the present holders of property is 
in what sauce they shall be cooked. It is 
well known that Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
been led by @ priort reasoning from a theory 
of natural right to a directly opposite con- 
clusion. Those who maintain the old utili- 
tarian theory may be content to look on for 
the present, while their enemies are tearing 
one another to pieces. The hour of their 
own triumph will come at last. 

Atrrep W. Benn. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PALI LEXICOGRAPHY. 


Dedham, Essex. 
1. Litha, luhasa, likhasa. 

In Divyavadana (ed. Cowell and Neil) we 
find the curious form LOHA in /iha-civara 
(pp. 81, 427) and l#ha-pranita (p. 425). It has 
evidently puzzled the editors, who have con- 
jecturally glossed it by ‘‘ bad.” But the sense 
of the passages in which the word occurs shows 
that /@aha does not mean “ bad,’’ but ‘‘ coarse,” 


o, % 
*‘yough,” and corresponds to Sanskrit riiksa or 


laksa, which in Pali takes the form of likha, 
and is used exactly in the same way as /iha. 
Childers gives a number of passages in which 
lakha is employed in connexion with panita (see 
Samyutta, xvi. 4, 5), but none where it is 
employed with reference to civara. In Angut- 
tara Nikaya, I. xiv. 5, 6, we have likhacivara- 
dhara, ‘‘ wearing a coarse robe.” It is also 
found in the sense of ‘‘ rough,”’ as applied to 
person and life, in Mahavagga (ed. Oldenburg), 
p- 55; Majjhimanikaya, pp. 77, 78; Jat. I. 
390, IT. 136. 

We do not, however, find /#ha in Pali, as we 
should naturally expect, though it is undoubt- 
edly a Prakrit form; but, as we have‘lahw for 
laghu, there is no reason why we should 
not find /éha for likha, through the in- 
termediate and hardened form ligha. We, 


however, meet with something like it in Pali, 





In the Ambaftha-sutta (Digha Nikaya III. 
1. 12, p. 90) we have the following interesting 
and curious passage: ‘‘Canda bho Gotama 
Saky4-jati, pharusi..... » REE occas, 
rabhasa.”’ 

Buddhaghosa, while confirming the readings 
of the text, had some difficulty in explaining 
at least two words in this quotation. is note 
on lahusé is as follows: ‘‘ Lahusati lahuka, 
appaken’ eva tussanti va russanti va udaka- 
pitthe labukaftaham viya appakenapi uppila- 
vanti”’. (Sumaigala-Vilasini I., p. 256). The 
commentator evidently connected lahusa with 
lahuka (= lahu = laghu), ‘‘ light,” ‘‘ frivolous.” 
Now the context shows that this cannot possibly 
be the meaning of /ahusa in the text, and we 
are compelled to assign to it some such meaning 
as ‘“‘ rough,” ‘‘ uncouth.” It represents a form 
luhasa or lihasa. This transposition of vowels 
is not uncommon in Pali. I have shown that 
Sanskrit mirva becomes in Pali not only mubbé, 
but marivd or maruvad (see Journal of the Pali 
Text Society for 1889, p. 208). 

Luhasa, with the force of ‘‘ rough,” ought to 
correspond to a Pali /ikhasa, a form that is not 
to be found in Childers’s Dictionary, but for 
which, however, there is very good authority. 
In Suttanipata (v. 244, p. 43) we find “Ye 
LUKHASA daruna pitthimamsika mittadduno nik- 
karunatimanino.” Those who are rough, harsh, 
backbiting, treacherous, merciless, arrogant. 

The word /iha was probably adopted by the 
compilers of the Divyavadana from a Pali 
source, and it is not unlikely that, when we 
get more texts, we shall find /#ha to be a 
genuine Pali form. 

2. Rabhasa. 

RABHASA, in the passage quoted above from 
the Ambattha-sutta, is not registered by Childers. 
Buddhaghosa renders it incorrectly by bahu- 
bhdni, ‘‘ loquacious”; and, curious enough, one 
of the variant readings of the Burmese MSS. 
is bhassd. RABHASA needs, however, no emen- 
dation. It is a well-known Sanskrit word, with 
the meaning of “ violent,” ‘‘ fierce,” and makes 
very good sense along with the epithets canda, 
pharusa, and lahusa. ° 

3. Aranavihdari. 

ARANAVIHARI occurs in the Divydvadana, 
401, and is conjecturally explained as 
‘*hermit.”” The correct reading is aranavihdr?, 
a term that occurs in Aiguttara Nikaya I. xiv. 2, 
and Petavatthu iv. 1. 33, signifying “living 
free from care.’ According to the commentary 
on the Petavatthu, it is equivalent to mettd- 
vihaér?, ‘living in friendship,” ‘friendly dis- 
posed”; but, see mettdvihdr?, in Aiguttara 

Nikaya, I. xiv. 7. 

4, Sdlittaka. 


SALITTAKA occurs in Jataka, i., p. 418, in the 
compound sdlittukasippa=sakkharakhipanasippa, 
the art of slinging stones, potsherds, &c., from 
a catapult or bow. The Jataka story tells of a 
cripple who was such an adept at the art that 
he was able to cut out the figure of an elephant 
or horse on a tree. There is another reference 
to the term in the Petavatthu, iv. 16.7—‘* Sdlit- 
takappaharena vo* bhindissan tassa mattha- 
kam,” upon which the commentator has the 
following remark : ‘ Salittakappaharenati salit- 
takam vuccati dhanukena angulihi eva va 
sakkharakhipanapayogo ti.” 

Childers has no notice of the word, and its 
etymology is by no means clear. It might 
possibly come from sazkhittaka, from kship, 
with the preposition sam, through the inter- 
mediate forms sakkittaka, sdkittaka, and by dis- 
similation of the consonants sdlittaka (cf. Pali 
phasulika = paércukika and sallalikata = galya- 
kikrita). It might, however, represent an original 
sallittaka = sallikhitaka, from likh, with prepo- 





* The printed text has vo, which seems against 
the sense and metre. 
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sition sam (c/. sdrambha, sdraddha, for sam- 
rambha, samraddho), 
5. Pitta. 

We find pirra in a metaphor often used in 
Buddhist works: ‘‘ Seyyathapi bhikkhu cand- 
assa kukkurassa nasiya pittam bhindeyyum, 
evahhi so kukkuro bhiyyosomattaya candataro 
assa” (Samyutta Nikaya, xvii. 36.6; Culla- 
vagga, vii. 2. 5). The editors of the Vinaya 
Texts (iii., p. 237) translate this passage as 
follows: ‘Just, O bhikkhus, as if you were to 
burst a gall [bladder] before the nose of a fierce 
dog, the dog would thereby become so much 
the fiercer.” As ndsdya is here in the locative 
case, and means on the nose, not before the 
nose, pitta cannot signify ‘‘a gall” or “gall 
bladder.” In Pali its usual acceptation is 
‘bile.’ The Sanskrit «dsa-raktapitta, ‘“‘a 
bleeding of the nose,”’ does not help us here, 
unless we take pitta to mean a “blister” or 
bladder filled with blood or pus. Pitta is 
evidently a pimple or gathering of some kind 
on a dog’s nose, and we can easily understand 
why, if by a blow this should be broken, a 
fierce dog would become fiercer; but it is hard 
to see why breaking a gall (bladder) before the 
nose of a dog should have this effect. 

Pitta may here stand for phitta, i.e., phita, 
corresponding to Sanskrit sphita ‘‘ swollen,” and 
denote ‘‘a gathering” or ‘‘swelling.’’ For the 
shortening of the vowel, compensated by the 
doubling of the consonant, compare vanibbaka 
= vanipaka and niddha = nida. 

In the Commentary on the Udana, i. 7 (see 
Pali Text Society’s Journal for 1886, pp. 98-9) 
the passage under discussion occurs with some 
slight variations—‘‘. . . canda-kukkutassa cittam 
bhindeyya . . .,” in which Aukkutassa ‘ cock,” 
is substituted for hukkurassa ‘‘ dog,” and cittam 
**comb ?” for pittum “swelling.” These altera- 
tion may be due to the Burmese original from 
which the Sinhalese scribe copied his text. We 
can thus understand how kukkutassa appears 
for kukkuwlassa, i.e., kukkurassa. A similar con- 
fusion is found in Sanskrit (see Benfey’s Dic- 


.tionary, 8.v. kukkuta). 


6. Samdasis?. 


SamAsisi occurs in Puggala-paiiiiatti, i. 19, 
p- 13), and is there defined as ‘‘one who has 
simultaneously attained an end of human pas- 
sion and of existence.” It seems to represent 
an original samdsims? from the root ¢as (¢is), cf. 
Pali dsimsati ‘‘ to desire. 

7. Satakkatu. 
‘‘Yatha hi megho thanayam vijjumali satakkatu.’’ 
(Samyutta Nikaya, iii. 3. 4, p. 100.) 

SATAKKATU corresponds to Sanskrit ¢ata- 
kratu ‘honoured by a hundred sacrifices,” one 
of the names of Indra, but in the passage quoted 
above, it is an epithet of meyho, and is equi- 
valent to satasikhara or satakoti. “having a 
hundred points,” one of the epithets of the 
‘*thunderbolt.”” The various readings are 
satakkaku, satakkuku, the former of which should 
perhaps appear in the text—khaku or kaki, 
representing Sanskrit kukud “a peak.” 

8. Sdhunnavas?. 
** Sdhunnavasino eke aie kesanivisino.”’ 
(Petavatthu iii. 1. 6). 

The Commentary explains séhunnavasino by 
chinnabhinna - pilotikakhandanivdsand. This 
enables us to see that SAHUNNA means “a 
strip of ragged cloth,” ‘‘a ragged or dirty 
robe”; but it has nothing corresponding to it 
in Sanskrit by which we can get at its deriva- 
tion. It may be a mere error for séhula, which 
we find in Majjhimaka Nikaya (pp. 509, 510), 
in sdéhulactvara (v. 1. sdéhula-, sdhuli-), but of 
which the meaning is by no means clear. Can 
sdhunna vasino be a blunder for sdnanivasino, 
‘** wearing a coarse robe ” ? 

R. Morris, 








SCIENCE NOTES. 

THE programme has just been issued of the 
‘long excursion” of the Geologists’ Associa- 
tion to the Mendip Hills during the week 
beginning Monday, August 4. The directors 
are the Rev. H. H. Winwood, and Mr. Horace 
B. Woodward; and the headquarters will be 
successively at Frome, Wells, and Weston- 
super-Mare. Among the places of popular 
interest to be visited are Wookey Hole and the 
Cheddar Cliffs. On Saturday, August 9, an 
excursion is proposed to the Steep and Flat 
Holmes, islets of carboniferous limestone, which 
have never yet been thoroughly examined from 
the geologist’s point of view. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN have issued this week a 
fourth edition of Prof. Henry Sidgwick’s 
Methods of Ethics, which originally appeared in 
1874. As was the case with the two inter- 
mediate editions, not inconsiderable alterations 
have been made, which may be thus summarised 
from the Preface. The discussion on Free Will 
has been expanded, to meet the criticisms of 
Prof. Fowler in his Principles of Morals, and of 
Dr. Martineau in his 7'ypes of Ethical Theory. 
With reference also to the latter work, part of 
the chapter on ‘‘ Motives or Springs of Action 
as Subjects of Moral Action” has been re- 
written. The argument’ on the Summum 
Bonum has been expanded, to meet objections 
“ably urged” in Mind by the Rev. Hastings 
Rashdall, to whose criticisms the author had 
previously acknowledged his obligations. The 
concluding chapter—which aims at determining 
the relations of the three methods of Utili- 
tarianism, Intuitionism, and Egoistic Hedonism 
—has also been somewhataltered, in consequence 
of an “important criticism’ by Prof. von 
Gizycki. But, while several pages of new 
matter have thus been introduced, the bulk of 
the whole has not been increased, owing to 
omissions and compression in other parts. 
Finally, the author calls attention to a new 
feature in the Index, which has been compiled 
for the present edition by Miss Jones, of Girton 
College, the author of Hlements of Logic as a 
Science of Propositions. 








FINE ART. 

The ITistorical Castles and Mansions of Scot- 
land—Perthshire and Forfarshire. By A. V1. 
Millar. (Alexander Gardner. ) 


Tr was an excellent thought of Mr. Millar’s 
to collect into one compact illustrated volume 
those descriptions of Scottish castles and 
mansions which, during several years past, 
he has been contributing to the Dundee 
Advertiser, for the articles are far too in- 
teresting and valuable to be permitted to 
remain permanently buried in the columns 
of the newspaper in which they originally 
appeared. Their author has manifestly en- 
tered upon his researches in the true spirit 
of an enthusiastic and painstaking antiquary. 
His style, if it is destitute of eloquence and 
shows no touch of literary finesse, is clear 
and accurate ; and he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a volume which will certainly be 
prized by the lover of Scottish antiquities. 
The book opens with an account of Rossie 
Priory, in the Carse of Gowrie, the seat of 
Lord Kinnaird—a typical example of the 
work of John Atkinson, of the sadly cold and 
meagre Gothic of the end of the last century ; 
but interesting for its valuable contents, 
its sculpture and its pictures, many of the 
latter from the Orleans collection, which 
receive intelligent comment and descrip- 
tion, From Rossie Priory we pass to 





Castle Menzies, the stronghold, since the 
end of the sixteenth century, of the 
Lairds of Weem, and occupying a site 
near that where previously stood a still 
older and now utterly vanished seat of the 
family, erected in 1487. In this notice a 
very interesting account of the old kirk of 
Weem is included, and of the curious tomb in 
its choir, erected by Sir Alexander Menzies 
and Margaret Campbell, of Glenurchay, in 
1616, sculptured with a life-sized male 
figure in armour, leaning on a cross and 
with its foot on a skull, emblematic of Faith, 
and a companion female figure, accompanied 
by children and personifying Charity, the 
two watching over the kneeling effigies of 
the knight and his lady, whose eyes are 
directed towards a symbolical representation 
of the First Person of the Trinity. 

A lengthy chapter, perhaps the most in- 

teresting in the yolume, is devoted to Glamis 
Castle, the seat of Lord Strathmore, one of 
the most imposing and picturesque of all the 
Scottish castles, not wanting, either, the 
charm of weird legendary associations, for 
it was here—so tradition affirms, if history 
shakes her head—that Malcolm II. was 
murdered. And does not the mansion con- 
tain a haunted room of very especial cele- 
brity, a mysterious chamber 
‘the entrance to which is known to only three 
persons at one time—the earl, the heir apparent, 
and the factor on the estate—where ‘ Beardie,’ 
the fourth Earl of Crawford, is confined, 
doomed, on the penance for a hasty vow, to 
play dice till the day of judgment ”’ ? 
The legend is one of the best-known and 
most recurrent in the annals of the super- 
natural in Scotland, and it has more than 
once furnished a ghostly motif for works 
of fiction, Our present gravely antiquarian 
author touches upon the matter with duly 
guarded reserve, remarking that ‘‘ we have 
the best authority for stating that the apart- 
ment exists, and that its entrance was con- 
cealed, though the story of Earl Beardie’s 
connexion with it is a popular delusion.” 

An added interest is given to any exami- 
nation of the architecture of Glamis by the 
fact that a ‘‘Book of Record” is still 
preserved there, in which Patrick, third 
Earl of Kinghorn and first Earl of Strath- 
more, has recorded the extensive repairs, 
alterations, and additions, which he carried 
out in the castle from 1671 to 1689. From 
this volume Mr. Millar gives considerable 
extracts, enough to whet our appetite for 
the whole work, which he is at present 
editing for the Scottish Historical Society, 
and which cannot fail to throw curious light 
upon the progress of art in the North during 
the seventeenth century—a subject deserving, 
and still requiring, elucidation. Several of 
the artists employed by Charles II. in the 
restoration of Holyrood Palace were also at 
work at Glamis, Jan van Santvoort exe- 
cuting some of the carving, and Jacob de 
Witt (or Wet, as he signs his name) the 
painted panels in the chapel, and several of 
the portraits. From the ‘‘ Book of Record” 
it would appear that the fashion of female 
decorators is not peculiar to our century, for 
we find that two ladies, bearing a name 
since famous in connexion with ornamental 
work, were employed by the earl. These 
were ‘two English women, Mistress Moreis 
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and her sister.” Owing to his restricted 
means, Lord Strathmore was obliged to 
conduct his architectural operations with all 
possible economy, and he was in the habit 
of very closely supervising his accounts. 
The existing records furnish some quaint 
glimpses of his consequent struggles with 
the workmen whom he employed. Here is 
one curt jotting : 

‘‘Impremis, for puting up hingings—nothing, 
in regard Andrew Wright should give me sum- 
thing for learning him to be an uppolsterer.” 
And, again: 


‘‘Because he made the reeder’s seat wrong, it 
is just to give him nothing for making it right.” 


Among the other castles that come under 
review are Taymouth, Huntly, Kinfauns, 
and Dupplin; and we have a charming 
description of MHospitalfield, Forfarshire, 
which originally was attached to the abbey 
of Arbroath, and was bestowed by Cardinal 
David Beaton upon Mariota Ogilvy his 
mistress. During recent years it has 
been excellently restored by Mr. Patrick 
Allan-Fraser, and it now contains his 
collection of pictures, admirably illustra- 
tive of the art of his native country, and 
including, among much else of interest, 
Robert Scott Lauder’s “ Trial of Effie 
Deans,” perhaps—giving due weight to 
qualities of both conception and execution 
—the most notable figure-picture ever ex- 
ecuted in Scotland. 

Great value is given to Mr. Millar’s 
volume by the full and, in every case where 
we have been able to test them, accurate 
accounts which it contains of the various 
families connected with the mansions under 
examination ; and many references to stir- 
ring scenes of Scottish history serve to 
brighten his pages. Our author’s heraldry 
seems, occasionally, to be less trustworthy 
than his genealogy. It is, for instance, 
difficult to understand his meaning in the 
statement that “lions, rampant opposant,” 
are “the heraldic designation of the Lyons, 
Earls of Strathmore”; and a distinct non 
sequitur seems to be involved in the assertion 
regarding Sir Archibald Campbell, that 
‘‘as he had been created a baronet of the 
Unitel Kingdom before it [Garth Castle] was 
finished, he placed his crest—-a demi-lion issu- 
ing out of an eastern crown, holding a crowned 
heart—over the pillars of the doorway.” 

The accounts of the works of art pre- 
served in the various family seats are in- 
teresting and useful, and might well have 
been extended. We have much information 
regarding the pictures, &c., at Rossie Priory, 
Glamis, and Castle Menzies; but most 
readers would desire a similar record of 
such fine collections as that preserved at 
Dupplin Castle. In the account of Tay- 
mouth it should have been noted that some 
of the portraits executed by George Jamesone 
for Sir Colin Campbell, of Glenarchy, are 
now the property of Mr. Baillie-Hamilton, 
at Langton House, Duns. In his reference 
to the Medinas, in his article on Castle 
Menzies, Mr. Millar falls into inaccuracy, 
He states that “'T. B. Medina and Sir John 
de Medina” were “the favourite portrait- 
painters of the Scottish nobility during the 
reign of James VII. and the four succeeding 
sovereigns.” But, in fact, there was no 





‘“‘ 7.B. Medina’”’; Sir John Baptist de Medina 
was the firstof thename. He came to Eng- 
land in 1686, was introduced into Scotland 
by the Earl of Leven in 1688 or 1689, was 
knighted by the Lord High Commissioner to 
the Scottish Parliament, and died October 5, 
1710 (not 1711, as stated by Redgrave). 
He was indeed the leading portrait-painter 
in Scotland during his day; but his 
son and grandson, both named simply 
John Medina (the former not mentioned by 
Redgrave), were painters of little ability or 
repute, and were better known as copyists 
and picture-restorers than as original artists. 
The portrait of Mary Queen of Scots—a copy 
at Castle Menzies, dated 1767—ascribed to 
Sir John de Medina, cannot be his work, as 
he died fifty-seven years previously, nor his 
son’s, who died in 1764; but it must be by 
his grandson, who survived till 1796. 

In the prospectus of Mr. Millar’s work it 
was indicated that the present might pro- 
bably be followed by a second similar 
volume. Readers of this one will wish good 
speed to its author’s future researches, and 
will look with interest for the appearance 
of their results. 

J. M. Gray. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 
ARRANGEMENTS have now been finally con- 
cluded for the sale to the National Gallery of 
the three finest pictures in the collection of the 
Earl of Radnor, at Longford Castle. These are 
Holbein’s ‘‘ Ambassadors,”’ the largest known 
work of the painter, who has hitherto been 
entirely unrepresented; the ‘‘ Admiral Pulido 
Pareja,” of Velasquez, which is considered one 
of his principal works to be found out of Spain ; 
and a portrait by Moroni. The total price for 
the three is £55,000, towards which £30,000 
has been guaranteed by certain gentlemen in 
the City of London, leaving £25,000 to be 
provided by the Treasury. 


Mr. Hvuserr HERKOMER has received a com- 
mission to paint a portrait of Prof. Mayor, for 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. Mr. Herkomer 
is already represented at Cambridge by portraits 
of the late Master of Trinity, Prof. Fawcett, 
Prof. Adams, and Dr. Routh. 


THE Rev. Andrew Trollope, rector of Edith 
Weston, has completed An Jnventory of the 
Church Plate of Leicestershire, with some Account 
of the Donors, which will be published, in two 
volumes demy quarto, in a limited edition, by 
Messrs. Clarke & Hodgson, of Leicester. 


WE understand that the July number of the 
Art Review is the last that will appear. It was 
founded :as the Scottish Art Review in June, 
1888, and changed its name when taken over 
by Mr. Walter Scott last January. 


THE annual meeting of the Royal Archaeo- 
logical Institute will be held at Gloucester, 
from Tuesday, August 12 to Tuesday, August 
19, under the presidency of Sir J. E. Doring- 
ton. The presidents of sections are—antiquarian, 
Dr. Edwin Freshfield; historical, the Dean of 
Gloucester; architectural, Prof. J. H, Middle- 
ton. Excursions have been arranged to Deer- 
hurst Church and Saxon Chapel and Tewkes- 
bury; to Sudeley Castle and Spoonley Villa; 
to Prinknash and Painswick; to Withington, 
Chedworth Roman Villa, and WNorthleach 
Church; to Cirencester, Corinium, and Fair- 
ford Church. 


THE proprietors of Work have arranged to 
hold an exhibition of articles made by the 
readers of that journal, for which medals and 





other prizes are offered. The exhibition will be 
divided into sixteen groups, and will include up- 
wards of 200 subdivisions. There will be three 
classes of exhibitors, viz., workmen, appren- 
tices, and amateurs. Full particulars will 
appear in No. 70 of Work, issued next week. 


THE total number of old coins which were 
submitted for report to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal last year, under the provisions of the 
Treasure Trove Act, amounted to more than 
3,200. 

MEssrs. MACMILLAN have just issued a third 
edition of Mr. Edward T. Cook’s Popular Hand- 
book to the National Gallery, which has been 
called for within less than two years since the 
ea of the first edition. Besides in- 
cluding the latest additions to the Gallery, the 
compiler has had to incorporate the results of 
Sir Frederic Burton’s recently published Cata- 
logue of the Foreign Schools. He has also 
enumerated the three series of copies from old 
masters, nearly two hundred in all, which have 
lately been placed in the west basement. The 
volume is thus swollen to nearly 760 pages; 
but it is so clearly printed and so stoutly bound 
as still to deserve its title of ‘‘ handbook.” 








THE STAGE. 
** ILLUSIONS.” 


Ir is said that Mr. Pierre Leclereq’s ‘‘ Illusions ” 
—which was seen at the Strand on Thursday in 
last week—has been purchased for performance 
in America and the Provinces. Unless it is 
greatly altered it is unlikely, we consider, that 
much more will be heard of it in London. It 
is the work of an author who is not without 
dexterity as a playwright—the work § of 
one who has an eye to novel and telling 
effects. This he had shown already in ‘‘ The 
Love Story,” which, as we pointed out at the 
time, was faulty but extremely interesting, 
and to which the genius of Miss Janet Achurch, 
or her magnetic personality, gave an addi- 
tional measure of acceptableness. ‘‘ Illusions” 
has its clever scenes; its opportunities for 
intensity ; its chances for the comedian. But 
it has likewise its gross improbabilities; and in 
writing it the author has made far less reference 
to life than to the successful conventions of 
the stage. Its characters are not new, nor 
profound, nor individual. Its style is tolerable, 
and not excellent. Ina word, “Illusions” is 
not literature. It is a theatrical scaffolding, 
more or less serviceable to the actors who 
mount upon it. 

The mere story of the mistake made by a 
young married woman as to the nature of the 
relations between her husband and a famous 
demi-mondaine is not very attractive. The 
young married woman is, in reality, the demi- 
mondaine’s daughter. She is not aware of the 
fact; her husband is, and the elder woman 
can only, it appears, approach and hear news 
of the younger one if the husband is an 
intermediary. Hence the pangs of jealousy, 
which, after all, are only interesting when 
displayed by such a colossal savage as Othello. 
Una Revellin’s—so unfounded after all—can 
hardly make a deep impression upon us. Had 
there been subtlety in character-drawing, or 
great delicacy and resource in the devising of 
incident, what is now a respectable piece of 
stage-craft might have been made into a work 
of literary art. In that case it would have 
deserved a more detailed analysis than I can 
now give it. Only one of its improbabilities 
shall be named; and that is the assumption of 
the disguise of a statue by the heroine, who 
comes into a St. John’s Wood garden the better 
to listen to what her husband has to say to the 
woman of the demi-monde. Now, it has been 


very well remarked that, while this statue 
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scene might have been made a convincing 
spectacle in an idyllic drama of a remote place 
or a far-away age, it is out of keeping with the 
realism of a modern play, of which the time is 
the present moment, and the locality the less 
desirable side of Regent’s Park. 

The piece has merits; but there was more 
merit in the acting. Miss Marion Lea—one of 
the few young women of sufficient intellectual 
culture to grasp a part far more distinguished 
than that of Una Revellin—was the representa- 
tive of the heroine. A face full of expression, 
and an attire well selected and picturesquely 
and gracefully worn, helped her on her road. 
So, of course, did her knowledge of her art. 
And—to boot—Miss Lea has force and genuine 
feeling. Her voice is capable of being most 
telling. Sometimes, however, her control of it 
appears imperfect; and her method, at such 
moments, appears spasmodic. For all that, she 
has very much more in her than your average 
young actress, who, up to a certain point, may 
be universally acceptable. Miss Lea is not 
universally acceptable. Her reputation will 
probably increase; but, to the end of the 
chapter, there will be those whom she pleases, 
and those to whom she can never appeal. In 
other words, it is a strong individuality, which 
carries a burden as well as a privilege. Miss 
Rose Leclercq was the only other lady who 
appeared on Thursday week in a part of any 
importance. Her performance of the demi- 
mondaine was exceedingly clever. It had about 
it, indeed, an almost undue note of distinction. 
Still, we will not be hypercritical—the actress 
was of immense service. Mr. Lewis Waller and 
Mr. W. H. Vernon, Mr. Ivan Watson, and Mr. 
Fuller Mellish all deserve praise. Nothing can 
well be sounder or more convincing than the 
method of Mr. Waller. He has, I think, no 
mannerism, but an abundance of quiet force. 
Mr. Vernon and Mr. Ivan Watson played 
character-parts with ripe skill and tact, and 
Mr. Fuller Mellish’s presence and method are 
habitually agrecable. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 

On Tuesday evening, the Daly Company, at the 
Lyceum, played ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew,” 
for the first time this year; Miss Ada Rehan, 
Mrs. Gilbert, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. John Drew 
having all appeared, together with the minor 
members of a troop which, in many per- 
formances, is even more remarkable for its ‘‘ all 
round ” excellence than for the talent of several 
ofits members. In ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew,”’ 
however, the visitor—great as may be his dis- 
position to do justice to the company as a 
whole—is perforce struck most by the imper- 
sonation of Katherine by Miss Rehan, and next 
by Mr. John Drew’s performance of Petruchio. 
As Katherine, in the earlier scenes, Miss Rehan 
is absolutely volcanic; and if these scenes dis- 
play the vigour and violence which are at her 
command; the later ones—in which the shrew 
is very gradually tamed—give proof of the 
subtlety and thoroughness of her art. Some 

uite clever people have lately been asserting 
that what one likes in Miss Ada Rehan is Miss 
Ada Rehan, and not Miss Ada Rehan’s art. Of 
course, the personality of the actress, abound- 
ing as it is in force, vivacity, and flexibility—is 
bound to be attractive; but she has something 
much more than her personality—her art is great 
and is delicately controlled. Impressive and 
“* convincing ”’-—‘‘ convincing,”’ we believe, is the 

roper word just now—as is Mr. John Drew 
in Petruchio, it is possible that there is a touch 
of exaggeration in his actions with the horse- 
whip. His Petruchio drives Katherine as a 
drover drives cattle. The performance, admir- 
able on the whole as we ordinary mortals must 


ingly unwelcome to some of those women who 
have “‘ rights,’ and who spell their rights with 
a capital R. At least one such woman has 
been known to leave the theatre; and others, 
we are informed, have come away indignant 
with the playwright. ‘‘Shakspere, in their 
opinion, lacked consideration and penetration.” 
e knew nothing about women, they think— 
though he did happen to give us Ophelia and 
Viola, Beatrice and Rosalind. 


“JEANNE D’ARC” not having been found 
greatly to the taste of English playgoers, Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt has been appearing in some of 
her more familiar parts these last few evenings 
at Her ye oboe Her first performance, this 
year, of Adrienne Lecouvreur—in M. Legouvé’s 
well-known drama of that name—was exceed- 
ingly impressive. That night Mme. Bernhardt 
was in her best form. 





MUSIC. 
MUSIC OF THE WEEK. 


At the eighth Richter Concert on Monday, the 
Symphony was Dvorik’s No. 4 in G, produced, 
for the first time in England at the Phil- 
harmonic Society’s concert on April 24 of this 
year. Those interested in musical matters will 
remember that the work was then very favour- 
ably received. Its freshness, charm, and power 
were at once recognised, and these qualities 
again made their mark on Monday. On a 
second hearing we are inclined to rank the 
third and fourth movements lower than the 
first and second, chiefly because their thematic 
material seems less valuable; but this need not be 
insisted on, since the work, as a whole, is delight- 
ful. An interesting innovation on established 
form in the first movement deserves mention, 
as exemplifying the natural course of evolution 
tabulated by modern scientists. Dvorak has 
constructed this movement upon four principal 
subjects instead of the usual two; but as these 
are grouped in pairs—two “first” and two 
“second” subjects—it will be seen by those 
conversant with musical history that the new 
form is but an amplification of the traditional 
one. As Mr. Herbert Spencer would put it, 
differentiation has taken place. As regards 
thematic material, the Symphony cannot be 
called a “‘tone poem.” Hearing it, one is 
conscious of small need for an explanation of 
its ‘‘ poetic basis.’”’ It depends for its effect and 
charm on the frank and engaging tunefulness 
of its themes, their masterly development, and 
the richness of its harmony and orchestration. 
A splendid performance allowed the work to be 
heard under the most favourable conditions. 
Similar praise must be awarded to the render- 
ings of Wagner’s noble “Faust” Overture, 
which opened the concert, and of the now 
familiar selection from ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibel- 
ungen,” and of the singing of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henschel and Mr. Andrew Black. The lady 
was heard in Liszt’s dramatic setting of ‘‘ Die 
Lorelei,” and, with her husband, in the scene 
for Eva and Hans Sachs from Act. II. of ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger,” which was given with perfect 
appreciation of its dramatic significance; and 
the two gentlemen sang very finely in an 
expressive setting by Mr. Henschel of Byron’s 
*“Q! weep for those that wept by Babel’s 
stream.” 


In presence of a distinguished and numerous 
company, the foundation stone of the new 
Royal College of Music was ‘well and 
truly laid” on Tuesday morning by the 
Prince of Wales. Mr. Samson Fox, whose 
munificent gift of £45,000 has made the new 
building possible, read an address, to which the 
Prince replied in suitable terms. Prayers were 





allow ourselves to find it—is, we hear, exceed- 


read by the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 





Duke of Edinburgh also spoke. Mr. Samson 
Fox’s Leeds Forge Band, consisting of working 
men, played several pieces, before the arrival 
of the Royal party, in a way that spoke highly 
for Yorkshire musical talent and for the skill of 
the conductor, Mr. Alexander Owen. The 
college orchestra, under Prof. Stanford, gave 
a creditable performance of Beethoven’s over- 
ture ‘‘The Consecration of the House,” and 
Dr. Parry’s fine setting of Milton’s ‘‘ Blest Pair 
of Sirens” was capitally given by the chorus 
and orchestra of the college under the com- 
poser’s direction. When it is added that 
Mme. Nordica sang the solo in the National 
Anthem, that the sun shone, that all the arrange- 
ments for the comfort of visitors were admirably 
carried out, that the gathering included almost 
every musician of note in the kingdom, and 
that Mme. Nordica, Prof. Stanford, and Dr. 
Parry were presented to the Prince and Princess 
of Wales at the close of the proceedings, it will 
be seen that nothing was wanting to make the 
occasion a successful one in every sense. 

The concerts given by Messrs. Ludwig and 
Whitehouse are among the most artistic of the 
musical season. The fourth of the present 
series, given on Tuesday evening at Princes’ 
Hall, showed no falling off from the high level 
attained by its predecessors. The scheme in- 
cluded Dvorak’s Quintet in A for piano and 
strings, played by Miss Fanny Davies, Messrs. 
Ludwig, G. Collins, A. Gibson, and W. E. 
Whitehouse ; Beethoven’s Quintet in C (Op. 29) ; 
Mendelssohn’s Andante and Variations in E flat 
(admirably played by Miss Davies); and Max 
Bruch’s ‘‘ Kol Nidrei” and Spohr’s Adagio in 
F, played respectively by Messrs. Whitehouse 
antl Ludwig. Each soloist was ‘‘ honoured ” by 
an encore. The vocalist was Mr. Plunkett 
Greene, who in his most artistic manner sang 
songs by Brahms, Rubinstein, Stanford, and 
Battison Haynes. 


A Vocal Recital was given on Thursday after- 
noon at Princes’ Hall by Herr von zur Miihlen, 
assisted by the Misses Liza Lehmann, Mar- 
guerite Hall, M. V. White, and Agnes Zimmer- 
mann. Herr von zur Mihlen is a highly in- 
telligent and dramatic singer, and the middle 
notes of his voice are excellent; but his use of 
‘‘head” notes is so excessive as to become 
unpleasant. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


TuE Wagner Society will hold a conversazione 
in the galleries of the Royal Institute, Picca- 
dilly, on Wednesday next, July 16, at 8.30 p.m. 
Among other selections, the entire first act of 
**Die Walkiire” will be given, with the assist- 
ance of Miss Pauline Cramer and Mr. Bernard 
Lane. The musical arrangements will, as usual, 
be under the direction of Mr. Carl Arnbruster. 


WE are glad to state that Mr. J. 8. Shedlock 
is progressing satisfactorily towards complete 
recovery. He hopes to be able to resume his 
usual work next week. 








Just published, price 6s. r 
“MHE RELIGION of HUMANITY,” 


and other Poems. By Anxiz MatHuEson. 
London: Prercivat & Co., King Street, Covent Garden. 





ONE FARTHING. 


7 LONDON CITY,” an amusing 12-page 


booklet, being a prelude to the large quarto work to be 

issued later under the same title which will contain at least 250 

splendid illustrations of the City and its tocuning life as it is to-day. 
'o be published at 42s. ; to subscribers 21s. (a limited number of large 

paper copies at 45s ): subscribers’ names and addresses will be prin’ 

alphabetically in Lael nag of — ve. ———— ag o— 
age quarto prospectus, worthy of careful preservation, free w' 

kt he Lanpennaat. Press, 50, Leadenhall Street, Ec. 
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HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVELS. 


NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THE KEEPER of the KEYS. By 


F. W. ROBINSON, Author of “‘Grandmother’s Money,” ** The 
Youngest Miss Green,” &. 3 vols. 


A VILLAGE HAMPDEN. By 
ALGERNON GISSING, Author of “ Both of this Parish,” 3 vols. 


“Mr. Gissing has made a pleasant and faithful picture of Gloucester- 
shire scenery and rustic life "— Athenaeum. 


THYME and RUE. By Margaret B. 
CROSS. 2 vols. 


“Thyme and Rue’ is a qootty and an entertaining story, told with 
sufficient cleverness on the basis of a fairly novel plot.”—Athenaeum. 


° 
DISHONOURED. By Theo Gift, 
Author of “* Pretty Miss Bellew,” “ Victims,” &c. 3 vo's. 
“The book must be pronounced a really good novel, because it fulfils 
the purpose for which a novel exists, by telling an interesting story in 
a thoroughly interesting way.”—Manchester Examiner. 


LITTLE MISS COLWYN. By 
ADELINE SERGEANT, Author of “ Jacobi’s Wife,” &c. 3 vols. 


.“* Most of the characters in the book are, however, more or less dis- 
tinctive and well drawn, and her readers have to thank Miss Sergeant 
for an undoubtedly good and well-written story.”—Athenreum. 


CUTTING for PARTNERS. By John 


CORDY JEAFFRESON, Author of “The Rapiers of Regent's 
Park,” “ Live it Down,” &c. 3 vols. 
“* A clever and interesting story, and contains a numberof clever an 
uteresting characters and sayings.”— Scolsman. 
“ It is enough to ray that the reader who does not feel the kindlier 
and the wiser for having read it must be a curiosity.”—Graphic. 


TILL the GREAT ASSIZE. By 


VERE CLAVERING, Author of “ A Modern Delilah ” &c. 3 vols 


ADA TRISCOTT. By Captain 
ANDREW IIAGGARD, Author of “ Dodo and I.” 2 vols. 


Ada Triscott’ is a better novel than ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred published, and is so great an improvement on * Dodo and I’ that 
it is reasonable to anticipate that the next novel from the same pen 
will give Captain Haggard a considerable position among living 
novelists.”— Athenaeum. 


Uniform, each in 1 vol., crown 8vo., 6s. 


NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL 


A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


WE TWO. IN THE GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT ERRANT. WON BY WAITING. 
DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 


SELECTIONS FROM. 


Each in a Single Volume, price 5s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 


— GENTLE- CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 
" A NOBLE LIFE. 

A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS HANNAH. . 
ABOUT WOMEN, The UNKIND WORD, 
NOTHING NEW. |A BRAVE LADY. 
MISTRESS and MAID. STUDIES from LIFE. 
The WOMAN'S KINGDOM, _ YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 
NATURE AND HUMAN(|The OLD JUDGE; or Life 





NATURE. in a Colony. 
WISE SAWS and MODERN | HumouR. “AMERICAN 
INSTANCES. The AMERICANS at HOME, 


BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEC FORBES, 
ROBERT FALCONER. | SIR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 


ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 
LAIRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES. PHBE, JUNIOR. 


IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 





Lonpon: HURST & BLACKETT, Lanrrep. 


MISS SELBY’S 


NEW NOVEL. 


At all Libraries, 2 vols., crown 8vo. 


IN THE SUNLIGHT. 


By ANGELICA M. SELBY, Author of “On Duty.” 





FREDERICK WARNE & CO., Beprorp Srreet, Stranp. 








CHEAP EDITION AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
Picture Boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ANNETTE. By the Author of “St. 


Olaves,” ‘‘ Little Miss Primrose,” ‘‘ The Blue Ribbon,” &e. 


Loxpon : SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, St. Brive Srnzzt, E.C. 





NEW NOVEL BY 
At all Booksellers and 


MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Libraries, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE MYSTERY of MRS. BLENCAR- 


ROW. 
Father,” &e. 


By Mrs OLIPHANT, Author of ‘“ Harry Joscelyn,” “The Son of His 
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SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, &c. 
UEEN’S SERVICE ACADEMY, 3 and 


4, ELY PLACE, DUBLIN.—The oldest, and among the most 
successful in the United Kingdom ; over 2,000 have passed. 
I. All Army Examinations. 
II. Civil Service of India, Universities, &. 
III. R. I. Constabulary Cadetsh 
There is not a Corps in the Services or a Department under Govern- 
ment that does not owe some of its JOfficers to the Qurrn’s Service 
Acapemy, Dusuix. No attempt at cramming; unsurpassed + taff of 
Specialists under personal direction of W. J. Curtwope Craw ey, 
LL.D.. D.C.L , F.R.G.S., F.G.8., F.R. Hist.Soc., &. 








TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
R. W. 8. LOGEMAN, Principal of 


Newton School, Rock Ferry, is FORMING a small PARTY 
of BOYS to spend the SUMMER HOLIDAYS at some healthy Sea- 
side place for recreation and study. Instruction in Modern Languages, 
Classics, or Mathematics as required. References given and required. 
Inclusive terms, £3 38. a week, or £10 1s. for four weeks.— Particulars 
on application. 


MESS BRAHAM, late of INGLENOOK, 
4 


DORKING, has REMOVED to 


PIXHOLME, DORKING, 
and has now space for an additional number of BOYS to train for the 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Miss Braham is assisted by a Graduate of Oxford 
University, and by other responsible Teachers, and pays especial 
attention to Physical Education. Her gymnasium is fitted with 
the latest apparatus, and the boys have daily practice. Inclusive 
terms 80 or 100 guineas a year according to age. 
References permitted to 
Miss Buss, North London Uollegiate School, N. W. 
Rey. J. F.E Faning, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge. 
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ESSRS. DRUMMOND & CO., 14, 
HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.-C, are the 
sole representatives in Great Britain of HERR HAU FSTAENGL, of 
Munich, the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE. There is a 
steadily increasing demand for reproductions by this yostiy celebrated 
»rocess for large plates and editions de luxe. For ordinary Book 
llustrations, Catalogues, Advertisements, &c., Messrs. DRUMMOND 
& CO., have the latest and most improved processes. Specimens on 

view. Prices on application. 





‘TO AUTHORS. 
MESSRS. DIGBY & LONG, 


PUBLISHERS, 
18, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


Are prepared to receive and give careful consideration to all MSS. and 
arrange terms for their PUBLICATION. Messrs. DIGBY & LONG 
have also every convenience and ample facilities for the Publication 
of Magazines. Editorial offices if required. Newest Catalogue post free. 


GEVENTH MEMOIR of the EGYPT 


EXPLORATION FUND. 





OW READY.—‘ THE MOUND of the 
JEW and the CITY of ONIAS, by E. Navitte; and “THE 
ANTIQUITIES of TELL EL YAHUDUJEH,” by F. Lu. Garrritn 
pass the Extra Voice for 1828-9), with 26 Plates anda Frontispiece. 
rice 25s. 
Keoan Paci, Trupner & Co., Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


T° PUBLISHERS.—The Advertiser is 


- OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT as Manager or other respenstele 
»osition. Thoroughly conversant with all the details of Paper, 
’rinting, Binding, Advertising, &c. First-class references.—Address, 

(, S., 100, Mercer’s Road, Tufnell Park, N. 








The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers, For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Holman Hunt, of Por- 
traits by Holl, R.A.; Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinsep, 
A.R.A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital; ‘‘SprineG,” by 
Herbert Draper, &c., &c.; also examples of Auto-Gravure 
Reproductions of Photographs from Art Objects and from 
Nature can be seen at the Autotype Gallery— 


THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
is remarkable for its display of Copies of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M, Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. 
Send for the new Pamphlet, ‘‘ AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and 
Educational Art,” per post to any address. 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free, 
per post, for Sixpence, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


Just published, price 5s. 


OLIDAY STUDIES of WORDS- 
” WORTH: By Rivers, Woods and Alps. The Wharfe, The 
Duddon, and The Stelvio Pass. By the Rev. F. A. Matteson, M.A. 
“This book can be read as much for its own merits as for the par- 
ticular insight which it reveals into the spirit of Wordsworth s esoteric 
nature-worship ’ —Scotsman. 
CasseLtt & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 


LADY FLORENCE DIXIE’S NEW NOVEL. 


LORIANA: or the REVOLUTION 
of 1900. By the Author of Redeemed in Blood,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 6s. Atall Libraries and Booksellers. 
“Very sensational.”—Morniny Post. 
“ Crisp writing and sparkling satire.”— People. 
Henry & Co., 6, Bouverie Street, E.C. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19, LOMBARD STREET, EC., and 57, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
Established 1782. 
Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 














Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 
Joint Secretaries—W. C. Macponauv and F, B. Macpuna.p. 


LOSSES PAID OVER £17,000,000, 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. > be published on WEDNESDAY, JULY létu. 
ConTENTS. 
I.—ETON COLLEGE. 
1L—THE EMPEROR FREDERICK. 
III.—REALISM and DECADENCE in FRENCH FICTION. 
I1V.—SHAKSPEARE’S GHOSTS, WITCHES, and FAIRIES. 
V.—THE ACROPOLIS o1 ATHENS. 
VI—PENNY FICTION. 
VII.—SIR ROBERT WALPOLE. 
VIIL—WESTERN CHINA, its PRODUCTS and TRADE. 
IX.—MESMERISM and HYPNOTISM. 
X.—TWENTY YEARS of IRISH HOME RULE in NEW YORK 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE PARENT’S REVIEW. 

A MONTHLY MAGAZINE of HOME TRAINING and CULTURE 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M. MASON. 
Contexts JULY. SIXPENCE. 

EDITORIAL. 
THE BEST CURRICULUM. By the Rev. W. H. H. Keeuiye. 
DRIFTED APART. By Saran Trtier. 
BE GOOD: or, “ Nursery Ethics.” By T. G. Roorer, H.M I. 


THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA.—SCHILLER. Translated 
E. P. Ansouv-Forster. 


A DULL CHILD.—WHY? By A Panent. 

LETTER-WRITING in FRANCE, By Mrs. A. Caumont. 
FLOOD-TIDE. By Dr. J. E. Taytor, F.LS., &c. 

ANOTHER READING LESSON. By A. C. Beate. 

THE EVENING SKY. By Mrs. Liescomse. 

BOOKS.—BY THE WAY.—NOTES and QUERIES.—PRIZES. 


W. H. Atten & Co., 13, Waterloo Place, S.W.; and at Caleutta. 


THE UNIVERSAL REVIEW. 


Ready JULY 15th. PRICE 2s. 6d. 
I. THE GREEN GAFFER (Fully Illustrated.).. 
Il. THE REFERENDUM Prof. Freeman. 


Ill. WESTMINSTER ABBEY and its last ABBOT. (Fully 
era eres 
IV. ACROSS AMERICA with “ JUNIUS BRUTUS BOOTH.” 
(Illustrated.) .. oe oe ee -» Exrzasetu Rowins. 
V. THE PAINTER, BERNARDINO LUINI. (Tilustrated.) 


Yen. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D. 
VI. THE RIVAL SALONS. (Illustrated.) .. Emity Crawrorp. 
VIT. MORALS in MUSIC ° 


H. Artavr Situ. 

VIIL. HEINES’ BOOK of IDEAS.. Auice Royston. 

IX. THE WAGES of SIN. (Illustrated.) «» Lucas MAvet 
X. THE WORLD in JULY — 


. The Epitor. 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The Green Gaffer :— 
(Frontispiece)—‘* Helter-Skelter out of the Wood.” 





by 





I. Housman. 


The Green Gaffer sat, rigid and lank.” 
“The Pipes of Pan.” 
“ The god was running at great speed.” 
“ Then came the Green Gaffer.” 
La Vierge au Fleur-de-Lys (From photographs of paintings in the 
Dispute of Jesus with the; National Gallery, and at Rome and 
Doctors of the Law ae Saronno, by Bexarpino Loni. 
en Lisette” .. oe os od From G. Covurtois. 
‘Le Retour de Champs” __.. > original sketches 4 Grorces Lavorr. 
La Priere” pie oe oe by Lovis Descnamps, 


L. Hovs- 
MAN. 


The Wages of Sin :— 
“She leaned forward, smiling, &c.” _ .. ee 
Miss Crookenden paused just inside the door” 
Westminster Abbey, 13 Illustrations, by C. A. Cuanner. 
Initials and Tailpieces, by A. 8S. Coxe, L. B. Braprorp, 
J.P. Donne, &e. 
London: Swan Sonnenscuein & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable 
on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of Charge, the Custody 
of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and Valuables ; the Collection 
of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the Purchase and 
Sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. . 

The BIRKBECK ALM ANACK, with full particulars, post-free, 
en application. Francis Ravenscrort, Manager. 


oe } A. SACHEVEREL- 
ee Coker. 





To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES, 
BRAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 





GOUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
and 





POFTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME 
PIES. Also, 


ESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 











rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS, 





CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS - 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





NATIONAL 


ror MuAL ~PPROVIDENT 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





THEATRES, Ss 
A VEULPHI THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 8, THE GREEN BUSHES. 
Messrs. Frank Cooper, J. D. Beveridge, J._L. Shine, W. L. 
—, Lionel Rignold, Arthur Styan, Howard Russell, 
Marshall Moore, James East, J. Northcote, &c. ; Mesdames 
Mary Rorke, Ada Ferrar, Kate James, Brunton, C. Jecks, &c. 

Preceded, at 7.45, by THE MARRIED BACHELOR. — 


AVENUE THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, DR. BILL. 

Messrs. George Alexander, Benjamin Webster, G. Capel, 
H. Grattan, and Albert Chevalier; Mesdames Elizabeth 
Robins, Carlotta Leclereq, Leston, Marie Linden, Laura 
Graves, Edith Kenward, Lillie Young, and Fanny Brough. 

Preceded, at 8.30, by MISS CINDERELLA. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. Cuas. H. Hawrrey. 

Every Evening, at9, © NERVES. 

Messrs. H. Kemble, Edward Righton, and Charles 
Hawtrey ; Mesdames Maud Millett, Sophie Larkin, Lydia 
Cowell, Ethel Matthews, and Lottie Venne. 

Preceded, at 8.15, by A BAD PENNY. 


CourRT THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 8, THE CABINET MINISTER. 

Messrs. Arthur Cecil, Weedon Grossmith, Herbert Waring, 
Brandon Thomas, Allen Aynesworth, Saunders, Farren, 
and Clulow; Mesdames Le Thiére, Rosina Filippi, Tanner, 
Eva Moore, Caldwell, Isabel Ellissen, Harrington, Edmund 
Phelps, and John Wood. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beersoum-Tree. 
Every Evening, at 8.40, A VILLAGE PRIEST. 
fessrs. Tree, Fernandez, F. Terry, Allan; Mesdames 
R. Leclereq, Norreys, Gaston Murray, Brooke, and Mrs. Tree. 
_ Preceded, at 7.50, by COMEDY AND TRAGEDY. _ 
TLYcrUmM THEATRE. 
This Evening, at 8.15, TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
Messrs. James Lewis, and John Drew; Mesdames Rehan, 


and Gilbert. ean 
RINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace SevcGer. 
This Evening, at 8.15, | MARJORIE. 
Messrs. C. H. a Coffin, Joseph Tapley, H. Ashley, 
Templer Saxe, Wood, James, Shale, Hendon, and H. Monk- 
house; Mesdames Phyllis Broughton, Amadi, and Miss 


Camille D’ Arville. 
ALL ABROAD. 


Preceded, at 7.30, by 
T JAMES’S THEATRE. 


Lessee, Mrs. Lanotry. 
This Evening, at 9.20, YOUR WIFE. 
% Messrs. Bourchier, Everill, De Lange, Ernest Lawford ; 
Mesdames Edith Chester, Annie Irish, A. Dairolles. 
Preceded, at 8.30, by OLD FRIENDS. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


This Evening, at 9. MISS TOMBOY. 

Messrs. Thomas Thorne, Cyril Maude, Frank Gilmore, 
J. 8. Blythe, O. Yorke, F. Grove, Harbury, and Fred. Thorne; 
Mesdames W. Emery, Hanbury, Collette, and Sylvia Hodson. 

Preceded, at 8, by MEADOW-SWEET. 






































Medical 


Lancet-—* Pure and very soluble.” 


See Prospectus, page 17, for particulars of Endowment 
Assurance Policies combining Life Assurance at 





Minimum Cost with Provision for Old Age. 


INVESTED FUNDS, 
£4,400,000. 


INSTITUTION. 


ESTBD. 1835. 





STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says: “ Mr. Russell’s aim is to cradicate, to cure the 
disease, and that his treatment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 
The medicine he prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book (128 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly 
and rapidly cure obesity (average reduction in first week is 3 1b.), post- 
free, Eight Stamps. 

F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W C. 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APART- 
MENTS THROUGHOUT 
On 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The original, best, and most liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868. 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 
F. MOEDER, 

248, 249, 250. Tottenham Court Road, W. Also for HIRE ONLY. 





Books produced at a fixed price for Printing, 
Paper, and Binding, and terms arranged for 
Publishing. 

Authors advised with as to Printing and 
Publishing. Estimates of Cost of Printing and 
Binding. 


Publishers, Printers, and Binders, 
21, Fursivat Srreet, Hovpory, and 27, Cuancery Layer, 
INDON, 





Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., post-frec, 

LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of the 
ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J. ALLANSON 
PICTON, M.A., M.P. 

Coxtexts : Introductory.—-Treason and Loyalty.—The 
Limits of Moral Force.—The Limits of Physical Force.— 
The Sources of Popular Enthusiasm.—* Republicanism : 
Form and Substance.” 


PEOPLE'S EDITION.—Price 6d., with PORTRAIT. 
(Special terms for quantities.) 
JOSEPH MAZZINI: a Memoir by E. A. V., 


with two Essays by MAZZINI: “ THOUGHTS on 
DEMOCRACY ” and “ THE DUTIES of MAN.” 


Loypox: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, Fursivay Street, Hoipory. 





GOLD PEW, 
WITH DIAMOND POINT. 
Anti-corrosive — Flexible — Durable — Adapting itself 
to any Handwriting. 








Price 6d, cach; post-free, 7d. 


With White Metal Pocket Holder,complete - - = 18, 
Or, with Mordan’s Best Silver Pocket-Holders— 
Fluted Pattern, complete = += = - += = 65g, 6d. 
Engine-turned Pattern, complete - - - = 68. 6d, 
Fluted Pattern, Telescopic- - - - = «10s, 6d. 


Other Iatterns in great variety, 


ALEXANDER& & SHEPHEARD, 


27, Cuanceny Lane, Lonvoy, 











Times—“ Eminently suitable 
for Invalids.” 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron—‘ IT have never 


President Royal College of 
Surgcons, Ireland, 


well.” 


tasted Cocoa 
that I like so 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 








= 


THE ACADEMY. 





[Jury 12, 1890.—No. 949. 








SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COS 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE NEW ANGLO- GERMAN TREATY. 
LIFE in UGANDA: Imperial England’s Latest Charge. 


bead Rev. R. P. ASHE, M.A., F.R.G.S., &c., Author of “Two Kings of Uganda.” Crown 8vo, boards, 1s. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
JACK ABBOTT’S LOG: a Yarn of the Merchant 


Service. By ROBERT BROWN, Author of ‘‘Spunyarn and Spindrift,” ‘ Jack’s Yarn,” &e. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. 





THE WAY of TRANSGRESSORS. By E. Rentoul 


ESLER. 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 31s. 6d. 


‘** A pleasant, casual story, sufficiently moral in its aim, full of gossip and detail...,..A decidedly good novel, marked by 
much quiet power and grace.’ Athenaeum. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 
6s. SERIES. 


THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 


BLACK, Author of “ A Princess of Thule,” “ A Daughter of Heth,” &c. 





By William 


Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 


“* A remarkable easy book to read... The author’s touch has been light all through this long story, but seldom more 
bright, amusing, pathetic, humorous, and tender.””—Saturda) y Review. 


SPRIN GHAVEN: a Tale of the Great War. By 


R. D. BLACKMORE, Author of “ Lorna Doone,” &¢. With numerous Illustrations. Small post Svo, cloth, 6s. 


“The story is one of Mr. Blackmore’s best......A fine touch of romance reveals the author of ‘Lorna Doone’ on almost 
every page. i tte Saturday Review. 


MIRIAM: a Lightship Tragedy. By Mrs. Musgrave, 


Author of “ Our Flat,” “ Tlusions,” &e. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“2 attested tragic, terrible, and realistic story.”— Court Journal. 


GREAT ARTISTS SERIES._New Volumes. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE PAINTERS of BARBIZON: 
Millet, Rousseau, and Jules Dupre. By J. W. Mollett, B.A., 


Author of ‘ Life of Rembrandt,” &c. With 20 Illustrations from their best Works. 


Corot, Daubigny, and Diaz De-La-Pena. By J. W. Mollett, 


B.A. With 20 Reproductions of their Paintings and Drawings. 
The 2 vols. bound together in oceania price 7s. 6d. 





SE COND “EDITION IN THE PRESS S, 


IN DARKEST AFRICA. 


Being the Official Publication recording the 


QUEST, RESCUE, and RETREAT of EMIN, 
GOVERNOR OF EQUATORIA. 
By HENRY M. STANLEY, LL.D., &c., &c. 


The Illustrations, numbering over 150, have all been made from Mr. Stanley’s own Notes, 
Sketches and Photographs. There are three large Maps and fourteen smaller ones. 
ORDINARY EDITION, 2 vols., demy 8vo, of over 500 pages each, in handsome 
cloth binding, price TWO GUINEAS. 

‘* Nor does the interest of the book depend only on the thrilling nature of its subject matter: of its 
purely literary merits we can speak in terms of high comme ndation. ‘The style of the narrative is 


direct, vigorous, and incisive, as beseems one who is a man of action rather than a man of letters; but 


in many of the descriptive parts Mr. a shows that, consummate man of action as he is, he is a 
born man of letters as well.”’— Tine: 


r ee 
The STANDARD.—“ My. Stanle ‘y’s animated pages ; and will continue to be read as long as there 
remains amongst Englishmen any taste for adventure, aud any honour for manliness.’’ 





Lonpox : SAMPSON Low, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, Lauren, 


Sr. Dunsran’s Hovse, Ferrer Lang, FLEET Srreer, E,C. 








MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


NOW READY, THE TWENTY-FIFTH VOLUME OF 
THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 


SC OTL AN D. 


By JOHN MACKINTOSH, LL.D 
Author of ‘‘The History of Civilisation in Scotland, ” &e, 
Index, Illustrations, and Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, bs. 


“A complete and accurate outline of the story of Scotland will be 
found in the latest addition to that admirable series of volumes telling 
the Story of the Nations.’ —Glusgow Mail. 


Recently published, in Same Series. 


THE JEWS UNDER ROMAN RULE. 
By W. D. MORRISON, 


* Deserves high onaglantaten: "—Aca 
lustrated Catalogue of the Series post free. 


THE ADVENTURE SERIES. 
Large crown Svo, well illustrated, cloth, 5s. each. 
VOLUME IL. now ready. 


ROBERT DRURY’S JOURNAL in 
MADAGASCAR. 


Preface and Notes by Capt. 8. PASFIELD OLIVER. 
With many Dlustrations and Maps. 
** A chronicle as fascinating and r tic as ‘ Robi 











Crusoe.’ 
_ ~ 
“Capt. {Oliver has edited the book with praiseworthy care A 
fascinating and romantic narrative.”—Speaker. 





Just ready, crown Svo, cloth 6s. 


THE GAIN of LIFE. 


other Essays 
By WILLIAM CHATTERTON COU "PLAND, D.Se., M.A. 


Demy &vo, cloth, 7 


THE TWO KINDS “of TRUTH: 


A Test of all Theories. 
With Special Application to those of Instinct, Immortality, 
and Evolution. 
Ry “CT. 2a. 
An Old Life Member of the British aeiatataian for the 
dvancement of Science. 
* A volume of rambling philosophical essays that are very readable 
and ve ite deca e.” —Scotsman. 
isclaims for his work the dignity of a philosophical treatise. 
-An intelligent and suggestive writer.”—Glasgow Mai 
ee Vigorously written, and abounds in information. "British Weekly. 








NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ENGLISH 
WAYFARING LIFE.” 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL in the TIME 
of SHAKESPEARE. 


By J. J. JUSSERAND. 
Translated by ELIZABETH LEE. Revised and Enlarged 
by the Author. 
Illustrated by 6 Heliogravures by Dujardin, of Paris, and 
21 Full-page and many smaller Illustrations, 
executed in Facsimile. 
1 vol., demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 21s. 

* M. Jusserand’s book and its exquisite engravings form a most valu 

able contribution to the study of English literature dard ( as 


Sta 
* Dr. Jusserand’s agreeable style makes his book, though historically 
valuable, very pleasant reading.’— Daily Telegraph. 





NEW NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


A MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE. 
nd saa anu. 


“We may cma Mr. Keary on having produced not merely a 
novel, but a work of art.’ —Saturday Review. 





Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. ; paper, 1s. 


A SYMPOSIUM on the LAND 
QUESTION. 


By AUBERON HERBERT, SYDNEY OLIVIER, 
HERBERT SPENCER, and many others. 
Edited by J. H. LEVY. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


SONG-STRAY65&. 


By CYFAILL. 
Parchment, 3s. 6d. 


“s Contains fragments of verse of which no living poet would need to 
be ashamed.”-- Manchester Examiner. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 


An Encyclopaedic Lexicon of the English Language. 
Edited by Prof. W. D. WHITNEY, Ph.D., LL.D. 
University). 
Profusely and Artistically Tilustrated. 
Cloth gilt, sprinkled edges, £2 2s. each Volume ; half-morocco, 
cloth sides, marbled edges, £2 16s. 
Will be completed in 6 Volumes. Also in 24 Monthly Parts, 
limp cloth, 10s. 6d. each. 
Vol. II. (CONO—FY) and Part VIII. are now ready. 

* Characterised throughout, and in every respect, by a lavish expen- 
diture of labour and capital, of rare ability and technical skill, all 
turned to the best advantage = careful and capable attention to the 
unifurm realisation of a thoroughly judicious plan.”—Athenaeum. 

Prospectuses post free on application. 





(Yale 


Lonpon : 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Parernoster Savane, E.C. 
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